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OR pageants, tableaux, health plays, 

amateur theatricals, or any other kind 
of fancy dress affair, crepe paper costumes 
are ideal. They are bright, colorful, and 
| beautiful. They are very inexpensive, yet 
surprisingly serviceable. 





The illustrated instruction book, “How 

to Make Crepe Paper Costumes,” contains 
36 pages of detailed directions for making 
costumes for all sorts of occasions. 


Doumason Grope 
can be sewn by hand or on the machine. 
With 45 plain colors and 76 printed de- 


signs to choose from, there is no limit to 
the variety of costumes that can be made. 











Use Crepe Paper Costumes 
For Your Pageants and Plays 


Stationers, department stores, and many 
druggists carry Dennison’s crepe papers, 
and also the instruction book, “How to 
Make Crepe Paper Costumes” —or send 
the coupon below, with 10 cents, and a 
copy will be mailed you. 


The Dennison Service Bureaus will 
work with you and assist you in the plan- 
ning of the costumes for your plays and 
pageants. They will also help you to or- 
ganize Classes in the various fascinating 
and useful Dennison Crafts. All of them 
are easy to learn and suitable for play- 
ground instruction. Ask for information 
about this helpful free service. Use the 
coupon below. 


DENNISON’S Dept. 4-1, Framingham, Mass. 
( ) Please send me a copy of “ Howto Make Crepe Paper Costumes.” I enclose 10 cents. 
( ) Please write me about the free service of the Dennison Service Bureaus. 


( ) I am interested in the other Dennison Crafts for playground work. 


ADDRESS 








Please mention THE PLayGRoUND when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


A Gift to Baltimore.—Robert Garrett and 
\\. Garrett of Baltimore have presented to 


y forty-six acres of land in Herring Run 


ey for park purposes. The city will imme- 
tely begin the work of opening streets to the 


and laying sewers and drains through the 


Robert Garrett has long been interested in 

reation progress. As a member of the Board 

Directors of the Playground and Recreation 
ciation of America and president of the Play- 

uund Athletic League of Baltimore he has made 
t contribution to the movement. 


Farmer Gives Land for Park and Play- 
ground.—-IThe Grand Rapids Park and Boule- 
\ssociation, according to the Albion Rex 

has received from Jacob Amann, a 77-year 
rmer, the gift of a 264-acre farm along 
Creek, six miles west of the city limits. 
\mann searched ten years until he found this 
spot, where he has made his horne for 


seven years. 


A Memorial Park for Fairhaven.—Fair- 
en, Massa 


mer home of Henry H. Rogers, is to have a 


husetts, the birthplace and long the 


rial park given in memory of Mr. Rogers 
is daughter, Mrs. Urban H. Broughton, of 
n. Mrs. Broughton has purchased old Fort 
enix from the Government, and the land about 


historic stronghold will become a town park. 


New Memorial Buildings.—The town of 
ngham, Massachusetts, has voted $495,000 
e erection of a memorial building on the lot 
red several years ago at a cost of $60,000. 
building is to be two stories in height and 
the Renaissance style of architecture. One 
ng will be devoted to municipal offices and the 
er to the town library with a space for 50,000 
oks and a number of reading rooms. In the 


will be an auditorium and balcony, seating 


2,200 people and in the basement a banquet hall 
accommodating 900 people. 

Recently more than 500 people attended a spe- 
cial meeting in the town of Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, which resulted in a unanimous vote to 
build a municipal memorial building in memory of 
all the citizens of the town who died in defense 
of the country from the Revolutionary War to 
the World War. The building will cost between 
$275,000 and $300,000. The building, which will 
be of granite and of Gothic style, will be one of a 
group of several to be erected in the town square 
at a total cost of over $2,000,000. 

Burlington, Vermont, will have a memorial 
auditorium costing $150,000 and seating 2,500 
people. The hall will be dedicated as a memorial 
to soldiers who have died in the Civil, Spanish 


and World Wars. 


At an Industrial School.—The North Bennet 
Street Industrial School of Boston, according to 
the News-Bulletin of the school, is conducting 
some exceedingly interesting activities. From 
June Ist to 5th model yachts built by the boys of 
the school were exhibited at the Twentieth Cen 
tury Club under the auspices of the school and a 
committee of representative citizens. On June 
Sth yacht races were held at the frog pond of Bos- 
ton Common. 

The White Mountain Club, composed of 175 
boys attending the Caddy Camps of the School 
recently put on a three-act comedy farce entitled 
The Whole Town's Talking. The production was 
financed through an advertising program Phe 
profits will be devoted to the purchase of a mov- 
ing picture machine for the camp and for use in 
the Boys’ Department of the School through th 
remainder of the year. 

The Hidden Treasure, a pageant of the old 
North End of Boston, was given in May by the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs of the social departments of 
the school. Written by workers at the school, the 
pageant depicted dramatic episodes in the early 
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burrs. The effect produced was exceedingly 
artistic. 
Harmonica Contests in Lynchburg.—In 


January the Department of Recreation and Play- 


grounds organized its harmonica band, which now 


has a membership of 209 boys. Early in June an 
elimination contest held and on the 7th, 8th 
and 9th the final contest was carried on in the 
largest moving picture house in the city. Twenty- 
four boys competed in the finals, half of them 


playing the first evening and half the second, with 
the three winners from each evening’s contest 
playing on the third night. The fathers of nine 
of the boys compete | in the contests with their 
sons. Each contestant played one number selected 
by himself and a required number, which was 
Home, Sweet Hon 


Recreation in Pensacola.—Pensacola, Flor- 


ida, has recently vote: bond issue of $800,000, 
$100,000 of which is being used for a municipal 
golf course and field house The city is fortunate 

having twenty squares which, when Pensacola 
was laid out, were set aside as free space. These 


squares provide splendid opportunity for play. 

Courses in Church Music.—Northwestern 
University has received a gift of $100,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation for the establishment of 
a Department of Church and Choral Music in the 
Northwestern University School of Music. The 
courses will include organ study, study of the his- 
tory of church music, a critical study of hymns 
and hymn tunes, anthem settings, cantatas, can- 
ticles and similar forms of church music, instruc- 
tion in church service playing and church music 
supervision, composition of church and choral 


music, a study of cantatas (sacred and secular) 
and of oratorios and other forms and a study of 
community music and community singing—how 
best to organize and develop it—what to use and 
how to use it. 


New Facilities in Oakland.—Ten thousand 
dollars has recently been incorporated in the bud- 
get of the Oakland, California, Recreation Depart- 
ment to provide the first payment 6n a large tract 
on May Farm Highland, where a recreation center 
will be established. Two golf courses, a running 
track and other sport exhibits will be developed 
on the acreage, which adjoins Alameda’s municipal 
golf course. A wide beach frontage is included. 

Improving Hollywood’s Bowl. — Twenty 
thousand people attended the opening concert of 
the Bowl at Hollywood, California, which has 
been greatly improved by a number of changes. 
The improvements which have been made com- 
prise the first $150,000 unit of a $1,000,000 plan 
of development. The new Bowl is definitely a 
step forward, the charm of natural surroundings 
in beauty has not been lost in the changes and the 
atmosphere of informality still remains. 


A City at Play.—Five hundred small police- 
men, easily identified by their badges, competed 
with five hundred junior firemen, also recognizable 
by their official insignia, at Elysian Municipal 
Playground, Los Angeles, on Los Angeles Play- 
ground Day. Afterward they had ice cream and 
cake served by real police and firemen, heard the 
Fireman’s Band play, watched the policemen run 
relay races, witnessed demonstrations of rescue 
work and listened to talks by police officials. 

At Echo Playground the boys and girls were 
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joined in their competitive sports by the business 
lien, jurists and the entire membership of the 
Council for the Promotion of Boy Scout Week, 


lirected by Scout Director E. B. De Groot. Senior 


boys took part in novelty races, horse and rider 
ymbats, horseshoe pitching and many other fea- 
\rroyo Seco boys included in their all-day 
program a kite flying contest with each member of 
the Rotary Club helping a boy to win. At Exposi- 
n Playground the Lions’ Club was in charge for 
he day and there were pie-eating contests, cracker 
iting races, blindfold races and a score of other 
itures. The Cooperative Club swung back into 
uuthful pastimes when they spent the day with 
Russian children at Pecan Street Playground and 
the children in sports of all kinds. 
ree hundred Boy Scouts from Hollywood 
yps marched into Griffith Park Boys’ Camp 
through the day and evening were hosts to 
public, giving exhibitions of their games. 
similarly the Camp Fire Girls were at home at 
riffith Park Girls’ Camp. 
hese activities were typical of the program 
h was carried on at 27 playgrounds, 7 swim- 
ng pools, 3 municipal beaches and 6 camps. The 
urpose was to draw the attention of the citizens 
he recreational facilities afforded by the city 


Ip 





and to give the 215,000 boys and girls leaving 


school a taste of the pleasures awaiting them 


Recreation Facilities in Indiana State 
Parks.—The State Conservation Department ot 
the Indiana State Park Commission has installed 
a playground at McCormick’s Creek Canyon Park 
with full playground equipment. To a special 
worker has been delegated the responsibility ot 
conducting older children on hikes about the park, 
explaining to them the botanical and geographical 
specimens and giving talks on ornithology. In 
the evening this “nature guide” tells nature 


stories. 


Interesting Parks at Keene, New Hamp- 
shire.—-In a directory published by the City of 
Keene, New Hampshire, is a statement regarding 
the various park areas and pleasure grounds be- 
longing to the city. A number of them have 
especially interesting features. ‘There is, for ex- 
ample, the “Children’s Wood” of twelve acres, 
the gift in 1889 of George A. Wheelock, desig- 
nated “to be held in trust for the children and 
kept as a forest, and the pine trees growing there 
kept to their full age.” The income, it was stated, 
is to be used to construct paths, cabins, grottoes, 


statues or animals or other attractive objects. 


Cat Division or Pet SHow, STAPLER PLAYGROUND, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Pet SHow, Mapison PLAYGROUND, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


“Robin Hood Forest,” of eighty-three acres, 
also donated by Mr. \Wheelock, is another inter- 
esting gift which must be kept as a forest and not 
cleared, except where a better kind of trees is in- 


troduced. ‘The 1n income from such clear- 


ings, not needed for making improvements, may 
at the discretion of the Mavor be given to the City 
Hospital, added t Simmons Fund or given 
to some charitable association.” 

The “Ministers’ Lot” is a unique feature. In 
1787 the proprietors of the undivided lands in 


Keene voted to “lay out in said land fifty acres to 
be kept for a wood lot for firewood for the gospel 
ministers of said town and to be used for no other 
purpose.” In 1860 it was voted that the Select- 
men “separate from the funds of the town the pro- 
ceeds of the lumber sold from the ministerial wood 
lot including interest thereon and treat the same 
hereafter as a separate fund that it may at the 
proper time be applied according to the intention 
of the proprietors of Keene.” The income from 
a fund which in 1885 amounted to $3,190 is today 


divided among the clergymen of Keene. 


Milwaukee’s New Playground.—FIrom a 
stone dump to the finest playground in Milwaukee 
is the metamorphosis of Froebel Park, now 
known as the Auer Avenue playground. At a cost 
of $10,000 the following facilities have been pro- 
vided: a baseball and football field, six tennis 
courts, eight horse shoe pitching courts, a soccer 
field, a playground for boys, a playground for 
girls, a running track and skating rink and a field 
house heated in winter with checking facilities. 
The playground has been developed under the aus- 
pices of the School Extension Department, Miss 
Dorothy Enderis, Supervisor of Recreation. 


Tennis in Shreveport.—The Department of 
Recreation was in charge of the annual State 
Tennis Tournament, held in Shreveport, June 3-6. 
The program included men’s open singles, men’s 
open doubles, ladies’ open singles, junior open 
singles and doubles and a consolation tournament 
for all who were eliminated in the first round. 
There were fifty-one entrants in the various events 
from cities in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 
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All the matches were played on the Princess Park 
courts, which belong to the City of Shreveport 
and are under the supervision of the Department 

of Recreation. 
Hoop Rolling.—Hoop games are popular at 
the Memphis, Tennessee, playgrounds. One of 
the events being used is a hoop race, the children 
starting at a signal and driving hoops to a given 
int. For a second event two teams, six children 
to a team, start from opposite sides of the play- 
ground and each tries to turn over its opponent’s 
ops betore they touch the goal. A third activity 
cnown as posting. There are three children in 
am spaced ten yards apart. The first child 

aie | 


100p up to the second player, who takes 
it while it is rolling and drives it to the third 


er, who rolls it to the finishing line. 


Leadership Training.—On June nineteenth, 
Houston Department of Recreation brought 
se its two-weeks’ school for employed play- 
ground directors, which included thirty-six hours 
ss work and twenty-four hours of practice 

vork. All directors and substitute directors were 
uired to take this intensive training, which dealt 
directly with the work to be accomplished this 
summer on Houston's playgrounds—organization 
of teams, boys’ clubs, young people’s clubs, hand- 
puppets, circus plans, social events, organi- 
of harmonica and ukulele clubs and com- 
nging, schedule making, methods of re- 
ting and record keeping and systems of awards. 
his school followed the general spring Institute 
hich resulted in so many applications for the 
summer positions that it was decided by the De- 
Recreation to test out all the appli- 


them serve as volunteers on the 


und. About forty stood the test and of 

he more mature ones have been employed 

harge of the additional summer play 
rounds—twenty are in operation—the others 
as substitutes and understudies. [ach 

S itute serves from one to three grounds, being 


for taking charge on the director’s day off. 


st one other day in the week the substitute 
es as a student director without pay. 


Lonesome ?—Recently several thoughtful men 
women have emphasized the great need that 
each boy and girl should have a certain amount of 
individual personal attention during the period of 
adole scence, 
\gain and again we are surprised to find under 
bold exterior how deeply the adolescent boy is 











craving companionship with an older = man. 
Charles Brandon Booth recently stated that the 
only thing wrong with the boys and girls of 
America is that they are lonesome. ‘This state- 
ment seems at first thought to contradict one’s 
own observations. But after all is it not pretty 
largely true? 

The question is being asked of playground and 
recreation workers—what can you do to give in 
dividual attention to bovs and girls? There is a 
very real question as to how much we can do, but 
we can at least be conscious of the need and keep 


this need before us in planning our programs. 


What Does the Farm Woman Want?— 
What’s on the farm woman’s mind was recently 
discussed at a conference of selected farm women 
brought together by The Farmer's Ilife and the 
American Country Life Association. The dis- 
cussions revealed that the farm women have a very 
conscious need for art. For example, they Wish 
an opportunity to see great paintings of farm and 
home life. They feel the need of a greater appre- 
ciation of the farm surroundings, a need for 
greater self-esteem rather than an apology for 


their vocation. 


JoserpH LEE IN THE HARVARD ACADEMIC PROCESSION 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was bestowed upon 
Joseph Lee by Harvard University on June 24, 1926. The 
honorary degree was awarded by Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, President of Harvard, as follows: 

Joseph Lee; a citizen ever laboring for the welfare 
of the public and the joyful growth of children. 

It is gratifying to have a great university like Harvard 
recognize the ability which all in the playground move- 
ment have so long known ' 








Physical Education and Character 


By 


GEORGE E. 


Dr. Mills, quoted by 


I 


Morgan in Habit and In- 


stinct, kept a diary of a kitten in which he de- 


scribes its persist nt irorts through successive 
irtly filled book cases when 


by 


days to get into some { 
the entrance was barred each day ever greater 
obstacles. 


a 


the accomplishment o 


have never witnessed such perseverance in 


1 
Lil 


ybject in a young ani- 
hild. It seemed that the 


the greater th 


mal, not excepting tl 
greater the obstacles e efforts put 
forth to overcome them, behavior that we usually 
consider especially human and even an evidence 
( 


of unusual strength of character.” 


] 


tl 
development of character traits highly significant 


We have here a of the genesis and 


suggestion 
to the teacher of physical education, play and 
athletics. 


tT 
L 


h 


special emphasis upon folk 


Writers on ethics have 


placed, and naturally, 
Ways, mores, customs 
as the basis of our moral standards. Rarely, how- 
ever, has adequate emphasis been laid upon the 
mores, customs them- 
Why have these particular folk-ways, 


mores, customs evolved among men rather than 


genesis of the folk-ways, 
selves. 


others antagonistic to them? When and why did 
men begin to think such and such ways of be- 


havior were right and their opposites wrong? 


BETWEEN THE RIGHT AND THE 


MorAIl 


RELATION 


It will help us to appreciate the strategic posi- 
tion of physical education through play and ath- 
letics in moral and social education to distinguish 
first of all between what is right and what is 
moral. 

We can readily understand and appreciate the 
fact that species were perpetuated or disappeared 
as they behaved adequately or inadequately to the 
needs of the individual and for the perpetuation 
of the species. Much of this behavior in the 
higher animals had to do with the care of the 
young and with family or group relations. Hence 
we find in nature much behavior of a kind that 
on the plane of human intelligence would be re- 





“Address given at Annual Convention of the American Physical 
Education Association, Newark, N, ay 13, 1926 
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iduate School of Education, Harvard University 


The 
higher animals are tender towards and solicitous 
They show great energy and 
industry in procuring food for the family’s needs 


garded as moral and its opposite immoral. 
for their young. 


and exhibit great courage in the endeavor to pro- 
tect their young. Males in some species are faith- 
ful to mates and never maltreat them. 
mals that become attached to men display marked 
Indeed, 


Some ani- 


loyalty, devotion, and often self-sacrifice. 
in nature many animals are more constant in their 
conduct with respect to their own species than 
and 


men with to other men 


Darwin has given many illustrations of 


are many respect 
children. 
what he regards as this type of behavior on the 
part of animals. There seems to be no clear dit- 
ferentiation between right behavior in animals and 
right behavior in man except as to the complexity 
of relationships, emotional nature, and in the 
superior intelligence of man which makes possible 
moral judgment. 

The behavior of animals in nature towards other 
members of their species suggests a possible ex- 
planation of right and wrong. The behavior of 
animals towards their kind was an element in their 
survival, it will be plainly seen. Now the mean- 
1 right line is the 
most direct line between two points. Right be- 


havior biologically is behavior that lies in the di- 


v 
< 


ing of right is straightness ; 


rection of survival and progress, towards in- 
crease in the blessings of life, towards a_bet- 
ter, a more abundant life; and wrong behavior 
tends away from survival and progress, towards 
a poorer, less abundant life. Species that could 
not behave efficiently in the direction of survival 
either with respect to their environment or to 
their kind would necessarily perish. Primitive 
man, as lower animals, behaved for the most part 
consistently with survival and progress. Man did 
right in many ways before he knew it was right. 
The idea of rightness was an after-thought, and 
behavior that aided survival and progress came 
to be recognized in folk-ways and mores which 
were handed down by tradition from one gener- 
ation to another. 


It must not be supposed, however, that folk- 
ways and mores were simply the intellectual con- 
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ceptions of right ways of behavior. One recog- 
nizes readily that there were affective experiences 
attendant upon right conduct of animals as in 
nursing and protecting the young ; the fundamental 
emotions of affection, fear, and anger were un- 
mistakably present. But on these three funda- 
mental emotions or at least on these and a very 
few others all the varied affective attitudes of 
man are based. There are no deep-seated moral 
principles entertained by men that are not tinged 
with some affective element or sentiment, while 
religion itself has been defined by. Arnold as mor- 
ality heightened by feeling. 

\Vhat distinction, if any, is there, then, between 
right behavior and moral behavior or conduct ? 
In the early stages of human progress groups or 
tribes sanctioned certain forms of conduct. Ap- 
proval was indicated in folk tales, folk sayings, 
folk-ways, and customs. Thus were gradually de- 
veloped what is known as mores (from the Latin 
word mos, moris, from which we get our word 
moral). Moral behavior was behavior sanctioned 
by the mores. The mores were not always right, 
according to our present-day ways of looking at 
life; indeed, some of them we would consider 
now very wrong. The mores were only stages in 
the progress towards the understanding and ap- 
proval of right conduct. The most direct line of 
progress, however, was often imperfectly or even 
wrongly conceived. Conduct that deviated from 
the most direct line toward survival and progress 
was all too often through superstition, misunder- 
standing, and ignorance sanctioned by the mores. 
Such conduct was, of course, moral conduct under 
the standards but it was not right conduct. We 
differences between morality and rightness or 
righteousness, but also between good and evil. 
The word “good” means adapted to achieve a de- 
sired end. So far as the end is the survival and 
progress of mankind good behavior is the same 
as right behavior. That is, it serves survival and 
progress actually while evil conduct hinders sur- 
vival and progress. Thus conduct that is consid- 
ered moral may actually be found later to be wrong 
conduct and what has been regarded as evil has 
sometimes been found afterwards to have been 
good. We can distinguish, therefore, between the 
moral man, the conscientious man, and the truly 
good man. The moral man does what the mores 
approve. The conscientious man does what he 
thinks is right. The good man or righteous man 
does what actually is right. How the mores or 
moral conduct may be at variance with right con- 


duct is seen, for example, in the religious sacrifice 
of the first-born child, practiced by the Hebrews, 
the burning of witches in Salem, the persecution 
of Quakers in Boston, the keeping of slaves, the 
employment of young child labor. Men who were 
engaged in these may have been moral men and 
conscientious men, but as we generally now be- 
lieve their conduct was not right and in so far 
they were not actually good men. 

It is not unusual for certain individuals or 
groups to assert that there are no enduring prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, but that right and wrong 
change with the views of the group. Carver 
states the point of view of such (not with ap- 
proval) in these words. “Right and wrong are 
mere conventional ideals. Whatever happens to 
be approved by the people of a given time and 
place for them is right. What they disapprove is 
wrong. There is no higher court of appeal; there 
is no other test. If it is generally agreed that 
lying, stealing, and rape are commendable, they 
are commendable. If it is generally agreed that 
they are not commendable, they are not; that is 
all there is to it.” The error here, of course, is in 
the confusion of right and moral. What the 
group thinks does not necessarily determine prog- 
ress or survival values. The point of view sug- 
gested in this paper is that there are enduring 
principles of right clearly demonstrable. What 
we cannot always clearly demonstrate is how 
these principles actually apply in every mora! 
problem. Of course, the mores, morals, are most 
often right, or nearly right; they are the result of 
racial experience and they blaze the trails along 
which mankind journeys towards the land of 
promise. But they are after-thoughts and follow 
on in the general direction of right behavior im- 
pelled, first of all, by human nature itself. 

So far, we have tried to point out that animals 
and primitive men developed modes of behavior 
that men came to recognize as good for the indi- 
vidual and the species; that tmodes of behavior 
recognized as good for the individual and the 
group were approved in folk-ways and mores; 
that folk-ways and mores marked stages in the 
progress towards the right, but the most direct 
line of progress was often only imperfectly or 
even wrongly conceived. So it seems that inborn 
predispositions and the predispositions naturally 
acquired on the basis of these, gave a bias towards 
behavior fundamentally vight in the sense in which 
we have used the word, in animals and in man. 
In the case of children, this type of behavior is 
manifested in what is known as “play.” 


owe 
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PLAY THE Direct APPROACH TO RIGHT BEHAVIOR 
HABITS 


Whoever has observed even the simpler plays 
of young children can readily understand and 
appreciate how certain fundamental character 
traits are evolved far in advance of the child’s 
understanding of the rightness of his behavior, 
such as energy, liking for effort, industry of a 
particular kind, initiative, desire for achievement, 
childish ambition, courage, persistence, self-con- 
trol, confidence, sociability, sympathy, and many 
others; and how these plays, which have become 
associated with deep enjoyment, tend to establish 
childish standards of right behavior in harmony 
with desires, so as to result in mental integration 
and not conflict. In this way certain moral traits 
begin to develop in harmony with and not con- 
trary to existing predispositions and _ attitudes. 
This is of fundamental importance in early moral 
training for it makes possible the identification 
of the child’s self, his desires and his interests, 
with right behavior. 

It is this genetic point of view of right behavior 
and its relation to moral conduct that has deepened 
the conviction I have long held that physical edu- 


cation, through play ithletics, holds the van- 


1 


tage ground in moral education. It is impossible 
in the time remaining to do more than to suggest 
one way out of many in which physical education 
may make a unique contribution to the character 
development of youth, namely, through training 
the emotions. 


PLAY PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY FOR [TRAINING 


EMOTIONS 


1 


The emotions which, the last analysis, are 


the generative forces back of all behavior, are but 


ly in the ordinary school 


slightly appealed to direct 
subjects. So far as conventional instruction goes, 
the emotions are about as little an object of con- 
cern in education as they would be if educators 
had never heard of them. Where in book instruc- 
tion, at least, shall we find exercise and direction 
of the deep-seated passions that control human 
conduct,—love, hate, desire, fear, anger, disgust, 
sorrow, sympathy, elation; or for emotional 
expression in situations involving rivalry, risk, 
sense of fairness, self-assertion, cooperation, sacri- 
fice, loyalty ? E ffectual expression of these lies 
in motor activity and the more direct the circuit 
between emotion and action, the more intense 1s 
the educational experience. Theater going, for 
examp!e, may stimulate the emotions. It may sug- 


gest ideal action with relation to the emotions, but 
it cannot train the emotions. Public education is, 
perhaps, weakest in this matter of training emo- 
tions. Play, since it harks back to old foundations, 
to old roots of both body and soul, and includes 
activities involving the emotional elements I have 
previously mentioned, is almost our only hope of 
adequate training of the emotions. It offers al- 
most the only field where, with reference to the 
deep emotional elements of character, children 
and youth may become doers of the word and 
not hearers only. 

Ideas and ideals are effective in conduct only 
as they are affective. An ideal behind which there 
is no emotional drive is impotent in the field of 
moral behavior; so, also, emotion without right 
ideas and ideals is a blind force which may do in- 
calculable harm. ‘The separation of warm emo- 
tion and cold intellect,” says Dewey, “is the great 
moral tragedy.” Perhaps the most fundament: 
problem in education, especially in a democracy 
like ours, is the conditioning of the emotional life 
of children and youth to right expression in indi- 
vidual experiences and in social relations. 

Now it is in the activities of play that these deep 
emotional states are aroused under conditions 
approximating those of their more primitive ex- 
pression in uncivilized man. It is here that we 
find opportunity to train and direct these emotions 
under stress with reference to social needs and 
ideals. It is here that the very war-dogs of man’s 
character are at the same time invigorated and 
made obedient to the leash. It is here that youth 
achieves both emotional strength and control. 

For example, take pugnacity. You remember 
that when Tom Sawyer met the new boy in the 
road, some characteristic preliminaries took place, 
and then Tom said: 

“T can lick you.” 

“I'd like to see you try it.” 

“Well, I can do it.” 

“No you can’t, either.” 

“Yes I can.” 

“No you can’t.” 

“lca.” 

“You can’t.” 

“Can.” 

“Can't.” 

An uncomfortable pause, then Tom said: 
“What’s your name ?” 

“*Tisn’t any business of yours mebbe.” 
“Weil, I ‘low I'll make it my business.” 
“Well, why don’t you?” 

“If you say much, I will.” 
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‘Much, much, much. There now.” 

So the affair went on becoming continually 
more threatening and from our point of view 
funnier and funnier until finally the boys were 
rolling in the dirt gripped together like cats. 

I think we have here another suggestion of the 
unique opportunity of physical education in the 
field of moral and social education of far-reaching 
significance. These boys and other thousands like 
them are nations in embryo. There never was a 
national ideal that did not evolve in heads essen- 
tially like these two knocking together. Tom and 
the new boy had never been taught to fight and 
so their splendid pugnacity came to be expressed 
in this untutored manner. 

Educators do not sufficiently realize that pug- 
nacity accumulates rather than diminishes in the 
world, that the children of civilized races are more 
pugnacious, at least more irritable, than the chil- 
dren of primitive races. Hence civilization, accu- 
mulating pugnacity, with fewer natural channels 
for its expression, seems likely to doom the world 
to ever larger, bitterer, and more destructive wars. 
Play is the field in which education can take in 
hand this pugnacity and train it to an ever higher 
and more social expression. All great men have, 
in a sense, been fighters. Without training through 
the fighting plays the fighting predisposition tends 
to atrophy or else to develop anti-socially. Aroused, 
controlled, directed, under stress, with reference 
to ideals of conduct, it applies in higher and higher 
forms until it becomes a consecrated champion of 


social needs and social justice. The ordinary sub- 


jects of school and college have no opportunities 
comparable to those of play in this respect. 

Or take the emotion of fear. There are many 
who do not know how to be afraid. Not that they 


never get scared. One may be very cowardly or 
very brave and not know how to be afraid aright. 

ne may not think at first that fear has an evi- 
dent place in child play or that there could be any 
fun in fear. But fear is the secret of much of 
the fascination of adventure. As Monsieur Beau- 
Watch children 
and it will not be long before you notice them 
playing with their fears. Some who have enjoyed 


caire says, “It is ze zest of life.” 


the cartoons of Briggs which bear the title “Days 
of Real Sport’ may be able to recall the picture 
{ boys making their way with half-simulated fear 
through the bush-grown yard of the “haunted 
house” until, reaching the gate at the other side, 
their pent up feelings can be contained no longer 
and they rush down the road in a perfect ecstasy 
of terror. 


The fun in fear is one reason why in children’s 
games it is so much more fun to be chased than to 
chase. “It” in a child’s tag game is the unfortu- 
nate one who has to chase. The others are the 
happy ones who get chased. Perhaps the desire 
to escape capture, the physiological processes 
quickened by running and increased glandular se- 
cretions all contribute to the emotional experience 
of the child who flees to a degree not equalled in 
the case of the child who just has to chase. The 
excitement of fleeing has a different quality from 
the excitement of chasing. 

Fear of the right sort has always played an im- 
portant part in the development of character. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” “Fear God and Take Your Part” was 
Roosevelt's choice of the title for his book written 
during the first years of the World War. In the 
earlier religious training of this country fear of 
God was consciously appealed to, although not 
always in the right way. The religious conviction 
and teachings of Cotton Mather seemed to lift 
his hearers bodily and hold them sizzling over the 
“Without fear of 
God or man” has been a consummate phrase to 


flames of unquenchable fire. 


indicate the completely anti-social character. 
Rational fear is a cornerstone in the emotional 
foundation of character. The hardy, venturesome 
play of children and the later vigorous competitive 
sports of vouth tend to arouse in contestants a 
kind of dread or fear entirely wholesome. This is 
noticeable in the nervousness of plavers before 
intercollegiate games as studied by Dr. Cannon. 
The jaws are set, the hands clenched, the faces 
ashen gray. They are scared blue; but this emo- 
tion gives opportunity for, stimulates to, heroic 
action. It is by no means an ignoble fear. It is 
rather an exaltation of the moral sense. It is not 
fear of defeat, of pain, of bodily injury; it is 
rather fear of not rising to the occasion, of not 
doing one’s best, of failing one’s mates, of being 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. It is 
especially in competitive contests and venturesome 
sport that fear may be aroused in children and 
youth and trained to the exaltation of virtue. 

Or take an emotion still less often mentioned in 
relation to education, the emotion of grief. That 
grief may be experienced and expressed in plays 
and games, no one can doubt. Children are often 
peeved at defeat in games and even mature players 
sometimes manifest all the physical and mental 
symptoms of grief at defeat, are bowed down and 
weep on the field. This may be due partly te ner- 
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vousness and fatigue, no doubt, but the mental 


suffering is poignant. 


| do not wish to make over-much of this rather 
unusual claim of the opportunity of play in the 
field of the emotions, but | am convinced that 
training in the control and use of the emotions 


under great and primitive-like stress with refer- 
ence to standards and ideals of character and con- 


ice. (Otherwise where 


rrat 


duct is of gravest imp 
shall the people be made ready for the emotional 
crises of life, greater and smaller? There is noth- 
ing better than training in being “‘good losers,” to 
prevent personal tragedies or fatal discourage- 
ment and quitting under the difficulties of life that 
sooner or later come to all. In this connection the 
opportunities of play ar manifold greater than 
those of the ordinary subjected pursued in the 
classroom. 

This will appear more clearly if we stop for a 
moment to consider that the subjects taught in the 
schools have developed out of the accumulated 
knowledge of the long centuries of human experi- 
ence. It is a kind of cold-storage wisdom in a 
form that has too often but slight emotional ap- 
peal to children. On the other hand, the activities 
of play are prompted by the very organic struc- 
ture and by the very nature and needs of children 
and youth. They have strong appeal. They in- 
volve the emotions and the very foundations of 
temper and character, such as language, mathe- 
matics, and science cannot stir. The nature, tradi- 
tion, and organization of the conventional school 
require a kind of inverted method of instruction 
so far as it concerns life. In play and athletics 
opportunity is given to hold true to the nature and 


order of development of both soul and body. 
Many Writers Distrust HUMAN NATURE 


We may not ignore the fact, however, that many 
writers have greatly distrusted human nature and 
attempted to show that in some of its aspects it 
carries a real menace to civilization. 

Tolner said: “Play of whatever sort should be 
forbidden in all evangelical schools and its vanity 
and folly should be explained to the children with 
warnings how it turns the mind away from God 
and eternal life and works destruction to their 
Robert Southey in The Life of 
John Wesley says, “Innocent was a word which 


immortal souls.” 


John Wesley would never suffer to be applied to 
any kind of pastime for he had set his face against 
all diversions of any kind and would not even 
allow the children at schoo! to play.” 


Professor James says: “If evolution and the 
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survival of the fittest be true at all, the destruc- 
tion of prey and human rivals must have been 
among the most important of man’s primitive 
functions. The fighting and the chasing instincts 
must have become ingrained. Certain perceptions 
must immediately and without the intervention of 
interferences and ideas have prompted emotions 
and motor discharges; and both the latter must, 
from the nature of the case, have been very violent 
and, therefore, when unchecked, of an intensely 
pleasurable kind. It is just because human blood- 
thirstiness is such a primitive part of us that it is 
so hard to eradicate, especially where a fight or a 
hunt is promised as a part of the fun.” 

“In many respects man is the most ruthlessly 
ferocious of beasts. We, the lineal representa- 
tives of the successful enactors of one act of 
slaughter after another, must, whatever more 
pacific virtues we may also possess, still carry 
about with us ready at any moment to burst into 
flame, the stimulating and sinister traits of char- 
acter by means of which they lived through so 
many massacres.” 

Many others writers have suggested that there 
is a specific menace of organic heredity to civilized 
society, emphasizing especially the more _bestial 
tendencies they assume to belong to human nature. 
Parker in an article on Motives in Economic Life 
writes as follows: 

“Instinct of hunting—Man survived in earlier 
ages through destroying his rivals and killing his 
game and these tendencies bit deep into his psy- 
ciuic make-up. Modern man delights in a prize 
fight or a street brawl, even at times joys in the ill 
news of his own friends, has poorly concealed 
pleasure if his competition wrecks a_ business 
rival, falls easily into committing atrocities if con- 
ventional police be withdrawn, kills off a trades 
union and is an always possible member of a 
lynching party. He is still a hunter and reverts 
to his primordial hunting habits with disconcert- 
ing zest and expediency. Historical revivals of 
the hunting urge make an interesting recital of 
religious inquisitions, witch burnings, college haz- 
ings, persecution of suffragettes, of the I. W. W. 
of the Japanese, of pacifists.” 

And here comes the most significant sentence 
in this quotation. 

“All this goes on often under naive rationali- 
zation about justice and patriotism but it is pure 
and innate lust to run something down and hurt 
“" 

Still other writers place more emphasis upon 
the idea that in human progress social inheritance 
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has outstripped organic heredity, that the mass of 
men are probably incapable of wisely appropriat- 
ing existing social inheritance and that, therefore, 
great danger threatens the world unless a better 
race of men and better organic heredity be bred 
or else the progress of civilization be stayed. 

Conklin in Heredity and Environment says: 

“Because of this social inheritance the extrinsic 
conditions of life continue to grow more complex 
age after age, while our inherited natures remain 
unchanged. <All moralists, all religions, have 
recognized the very general experience among 
men of a sense of imperfection and of disharmony 
with social and ethical standards. Huxley held 
that the spirit of ethics was opposed to the spirit 
of evolution. Metchnikoff finds these disharmonies 
due to the survival of bestial instincts in man. 
Galton finds the sense of sin to be due to the fact 
that the development of our inherited nature has 
not kept pace with the development of our moral 
civilization. Our physical, social and moral en- 
vironment has come to us from the past with ever- 
increasing increments, every age standing on the 
shoulders of the preceding one. The aspirations, 
impulses, responsibilities of modern life have be- 
come enormous and our inherited natures and 
abilities have not essentially improved. Social 
heredity has outrun germinal heredity and the in- 
tellectual, social and moral responsibilities of our 
times are too great for many men. Civilization is 
a strenuous affair, with impulses and compulsions 
which are difficult for tlie primitive man to fulfil, 
and many of us are hereditarily primitive men. 
[he frequent result is disharmony, poor adjust- 
ment, a struggle between nrimitive instincts and 
hich ideals, with a resulting sense of discourage- 
ment and defeat which often ends in abnormal 
states of mind. The prevalence of crime, alcohol- 
ism, depravity and insanity is an ever-increasing 
protest and menace of weak men against high 

lization.” 

\nd here comes the most significant sentence 
in this quotation. 

“We are approaching the time when one or the 
other must give way, either the responsibilities of 
life must be reduced and the march of civilization 
stayed, or a better race of men, with greater here- 
litary abilities, must be bred.” 

We discern here, in Parker and Conklin, two 
views either of which might easily lead to dark 
pessimism with respect to human nature; one with 
respect to the bestial nature of human nature, the 

ther with respect to the lack of ability in the orig- 
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inal endowment of many men to meet the require- 
ments of modern civilization. “It has always been 
a race between education and catastrophe,” says 
H. G. Wells in his Outline of History. This is in 
keeping with the first view. That it is a race now 
between heredity and catastrophe is implied in the 
second view. But does not history suggest that 
catastrophe has come upon man more often than 
not through sins of omission or commission of 
that heredity man has considered the best. Bryce 
in The American Commonwealth says that history 
has shown that when the so-called higher classes 
and the masses have been in disagreement, subse- 
quent events often proved that the masses were 
right and the upper classes wrong. Before des- 
pairing of the capacity of ordinary human here- 
dity to adjust itself to modern civilization we need 
to ask whether the danger seems to lie in low 
mentality or in the bestiality of human nature. 
The fact that thousands of feeble-minded have 
heen successfully socialized through the type of 
education given at the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-Minded under the leadership of 
the late Dr. Walter E. Fernald is strong evidence 
that low mentality does not necessarily involve 
anti-social attitudes. 

“The conduct and behavior of defective chil- 
dren, as shown by the study of these new cross- 
sections of feeble-mindedness is really better than 
we supposed it to be. Our own traveling clinic 
from Waverley has, within two years, examined 
4,000 sub-normal children in the schools of the 
state and less than 8 per cent. of these children, 
varying from 9 to 16 years of age, have yet given 
any indications of anti-social or troublesome be- 
havior. The majority of these defective children 
seem naturally docile, anxious to please, and amen- 
ab‘e to social control, while a relatively small pro- 
portion are resentful of authority, disobedient, 
cruel, selfish, etc.” 

May we not eliminate the fear of catastrophe to 
the world through lack of adequate intelligence as 
that term is commonly used ? 

But is the danger due to the bestiality of human 
nature? If, as has been suggested, civilization 
began and advanced under that something within 
man we call human nature whether that be phy- 
sical or spiritual, it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that there is some impelling force in human nature 
in the direction of social achievement, that human 
nature on the who'e was not antagonistic but fav- 
orable to the general line of development that 
social inheritance has taken. 

If there is then no race between organic heredity 
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and social inheritance with respect to an intellec- 


tual capacity to live serviceably on the one hand, 


nor with rsepect to inherent incompatibility of 


human nature and soci nheritance on the other, 


what can be the essential character of the alleged 


race between educati catastrophe that men 


need fear? Certainly it cannot be the catastrophe 
of famine, poverty, \[an is making mar- 
velous progress 1n abi 


feed the nations of 


the earth. The worl rowing wealthier and 
wealth is becoming generally distributed far more 
rapidly than ever befor le man’s control over 
disease has increased generation almost be- 
yond belief. The onl itastrophe that could 
possibly threaten man, it would seem, would be a 


catastrophe due to sot urst of bestiality in 


Man, as in some period Of degeneracy Or in War. 


History does show that this has happened again 


and again; but what kind education can outrace 


this kind of catastrophe 


Can education in the subject matter of the 


school, college, and university win this race? It 


has not done so. President Butler says, “One of 
the most distinguished scientists said in my hear- 
ing that he had about come to the conclusion that 


all his 


rather than helpful to mankind because of the 


discoveries and advances were harmful 

base and destructive uses to which they were likely 

to be put.” 

HuMAN NAtTuRE AS SucH May Be Epucatep 
What in education is that something big enough 

to fill in the spaces that Yoeman says educational 

leave between 


institutions their subjects? It is 


1 


my wish to suggest that that something is the edu- 


cation of human nature as such. The high ex- 
de in human nature, 
It is 
these that education 


But this 


plosives in human affairs res 


passions of man. 


I 


in the emotional life and 
in its beneficent effects upot 


may win the race again itastrophe 


education of human nature something very dif- 
ferent from the conventional moral training of 
the school and the chu 

Here Pray May MAKE a | 


NIQUE CONTRIBUTION 


It starts with human nature as its greatest asset, 
as its active working capital, not as something to 


suppress or to change bu 


something constant and 


precious in man without which the world would 


remain in shallows and miseries ; something to 


be stimulated, while at the same time the situations 


of its expression are educationally determined. 


And it is in this that physical education through 
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play and athletics can make a unique contribution 
to character training. 

I have tried to suggest: 

1. That we need to understand the genetic 
relation of right behavior to moral conduct. 

2. That play and athletics—the special concern 
of physical education—provide the most natural 
and direct approach to certain fundamental right 
behavior habits. 

3. That play and athletics provide almost our 
only field for training the emotions under great 
and primitive-like stress and strain with reference 
to social standards. 

4. That in the alleged race between education 
and catastrophe human nature is the element most 
neglected in public education. 

5. That in the very nature of the case physical 
education through play and athletics holds the 
strategic position with respect to many of the most 
fundamental aspects of moral and social progress. 
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In the passing of Cleveland H. Dodge the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America has lost a friend 
to whom it owes much. He was one of the first to 
appreciate what municipalities are doing in the play- 
ground and recreation movement, and to contribute to 
the support of the field work of the association. Cleve- 
land H. Dodge gave not only of his money but of his 
sympathy and interest, and helped to enlist others. 
Through all the sixteen years since the field work of the 
Association was first started he was its loyal supporter. 
There are a number of communities in America today 
where children and young men and women are playing 
in municipal play centers where such opportunities would 
probably not have existed but for his support. Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson has said that Cleveland H. Dodge was 
“a man who liked the other fellow to have a good time.” 
With all the heavy responsibility which he carried he 
still had time to think of the children and to help here 
and now to make this a happier world for all to live in. 























Recreation in Latin 


By 


America 


ARABELLA PAGE RODMAN, 


Los Angeles, California 


For years | have had an idea that much could 


be done to cement the friendship between nations 


Association. If 
of 
America could extend its influence to other coun- 


by an International Recreation 


our Playground and Recreation Association 
tries; if we could have organized communities in 
land ; 


competition in sports and games, the winners in 


every if it were possible to develop group 


each country coming together for finals in one 











3ALBOA, CANAL ZONE 


THe Crus Howse, 


great meet, it would be a wonderful step in world 
understanding. 

Most of my own friendships, I have found, 
have been made either by playing or working with 
people, by getting to know them in some less 
formal way than through the slow and often arti- 
The same principle 


And 


Americas 


ficial intercourse of society. 


hold true, I believe, with nations. 
that the 


have a common interest in play. 


believe two 


especially do I 


The Club as 


TT eT 
ci1merica 


Recreational Institution in Latin 


During my recent visit of six months in Latin 
\merica | found that a surprising interest in rec- 
reation and a remarkable achievement have come 
through the school, the athletic club, the Young 
Men’s Christian and _ the 


Women’s We of 


Association Young 


Christian Association. North 





America have no conception of the beauty and 
of the of 
There is a for 


extent use of clubs Latin America. 


club every man—few are for 
women—except for the very poor man, who needs 
it most. These clubs vary in completeness and 
beauty according to the stage of the group. = In 
Havana especially do clubs flourish and there ts a 
the 
In the Canal Zone the club idea 
out The 


dues from club members amount to millions of 


club for the Spaniard from every part of 
Mother Country. 
has been worked with great success. 
dollars and with this money hospitals and homes 
for the sick are maintained. It is a sort of insur- 
ance against illness. 

The vouth of Latin countries is used to its club 
and it may be made to mean anything that a wise 
leader chooses to make it. It may, too, be of tre- 
mendous importance from a recreational point of 
view. In some Latin American countries the son 
succeeds his father in the club; in others there 
is a long waiting list. The clubs of the Canal 
Zone are for the soldiers, sailors and for the em- 
ployees. 
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Recreation in Rio de Janeiro 

In the countries where horse racing is one of 
the most important amusements the jockey club 
is the most fashionable. In Rio de Janeiro, that 
spectacularly beautiful city, there is an unusual 
sporting club with a remarkable swimming pool 
and gymnasium. It was a delightful surprise to 
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pass through the larg f the club house to 
a terrace and find ours« in the most beautiful 


of stadiums surround: screen hills. In this 


sorts of athletic events are staged. 


stadium all 


Here the youth of the if he is of a wealthy 


fannly—comes dail exercise and with 


him come his father indfather, his uncles 


and his cousins to watch him at play 

It was at our beaut embassy at Rio that 
Mr. Edward Morgan, 1 \merican Ambassador, 
called together fifty pe nterested in recreation 
to whom I talked on the subject of play and the 
value of leadership. They had tried to have a 
playground without leadership and had _ failed. 


As a result of the meeting, Dr. Arnaldo Guinle, a 


public spirited citizen, promised to pay the salary 


of a director from the United States if the right 


person can be foun 


Tennis and basket ire popular in Rio but 


the need is felt for more organization. Boating 


in the beautiful harbor popular sport and is 


growing in interest each year. The schools are 
doing something in recreat ind there is a group 
of Girl Scouts. 

Buenos 4 lire sa Delig l Sift prise 


urprises but no fea 


South America is 
mazing to me than to 
\ire Sa little 


yhysica a beautiful race, de- 


ture of my trip was mor 


find in Buenos Paris. The peopl 


of Argentine are | 
lighting one with thei well being and splen- 


recreation to classes 


did physique. I talk 
in the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
at the 


Harmon 


school for girls maintained by Senora 


Pandolfini, one of the leading women 


of her country, who, among other offices, holds 


the position of member of the Board of Education. 
| found her busy with a class of girl agricul- 
turists in a field near the school, where they were 
learning to plough with oxen and to prepare the 
ground for seed. Senora Pandolfini, who is 
greatly interested in recreation, is doing all she 


in her country. 


can to build up the movement 


‘here is in Buenos Aire lepartment for the 


supervision of playgrou | athletic fields un- 
der the city government. | much football be- 
ing played and more tennis courts and clubs than 
in any other South American city here is a 
large Japanese colony in the city whose members 


excel in tennis. Ther several athletic clubs, 


and in the Parque Avenedo I visited an open-air 
school very similar to our kindergarten and wit! 


even more play. This 1 en for nine months in 
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the year. I also found vacation play schools main- 
tained during the summer months with a play- 
ground and swimming pool, where a charge oi 25 


centimes is made for a suit, towel and soap. 


In Delightful Santiago 


One has a feeling of keen joy in the beauty of 
Santiago, the energy and force of its people and 
the progress of its women in civic affairs. !t is 
a most responsive city with an atmosphere of great 
friendliness. I found here an enthusiasm for rec- 
reation and a keen appreciation of its value. | 
talked 


alive to the issues of the day, who hopes some 


with President Alesandri, a young man 


time to have a system of playgrounds in his 
country. 

The policemen of Santiago have done a splen- 
did piece of work. By assessing every policeman 
they have equipped a large plot of land furnished 
by the city and here they have constructed a 
stadium, a field for games and drill, a swimming 
pool, a pavillion for dancing and a zoo, On Sun- 
day and holidays it is the most popular place in 


town. 
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In l’alparaiso 

lhe recreation problems of a port city are al- 
ways more complicated and difficult than those of 
an inland town because of the changing character 
of the population and the need for providing rec- 
reation for the sailors on the ships in harbor. At 
a meeting of the people of Valparaiso interested 
in recreation this problem came up and it was 
agreed that some adequate plan must be worked 

Lhe sport club in Valparaiso is one of the 
finest, providing golf, tennis courts, cricket 
grounds, space where eleven football matches may 
pe play “(| at one time, baseball, polo and paper 
chase \thletic meets and the inevitable horse 
races ‘ake place here. The grounds are beautifully 
situated between picturesque hills and are planted 
nd flowering shrubs. 
Club secured for the municipality 
its first playground. 
mg the Peruvians 

(he Young Men’s Christian Association is re 
sponsible for the progress of recreation in Peru. 
lhe development in Lima has not been rapid, for 


t 


two very dignified races—the Spanish and _ the 
Indian—come together in the Peruvian and it is 
diffeult to convince him that play is his rightful 
heritage. President Leguia is interested in clean 
sport and is anxious for his people to develop more 
play spirit. 

In San Mareas, the oldest college in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, | found that the director of phy 





sical education, Dr. Cacerea, has done much to de 
velop recreation. Dr. Valdes, the director ot 
physical education for the city, who received his 
training in the United States, has many classes 
in the university and has taught the youth of Lima 
what clean sport means. 

The city has built one swimming pool and 
started a second. No funds are provided by the 
municipality for equipment in the schools, but 
there has been some organization of games and 
sports. The stadium given as a centenary gift by 
the British is the scene of many competitive 
games. The Peruvian girls are just beginning to 
show an interest in physical activities. As in most 
lLatin countries tennis is a leading game. In a 
journey of a thousand miles through Peru and 
into Bolivia | saw children everywhere— both boys 
and girls—playing ball and marbles. I found the 
girls in one school, where | spoke, very much 
thrilled over their first hike organized by teachers 
from North America. They were learning that 
one could walk for pleasure! 


Cuba Makes Progress 


Dr. Don Estrader Palmer, first president of 


gram when he made his inaugural speech in Hav- 
ana in May, 1904. 
development was discouraging, but in 1913 the 


For a number of years the 


cornerstone of the fine Young Men’s Christian 
Association building was laid and there is now a 
membership of over 1,000. There are more than 
209 boys from 8 to 15 years of age working in 
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the gymnasium. These boys have built a camp 
about fifteen miles from Havana among the Royal 
Palms, where they go for week-end trips. 
Swimming in Havana is almost as necessary 
as breathing. Basketball, too, is very popular. 
President Machado of Cuba is watching with 
interest what the United States is doing and hopes 
to see the day when his country will have play- 
grounds in connection with all its schools. He is 
behind a movement to put sand boxes and wad- 


ing pools in the parks. 


The Marvels of the Canal Zone 

After seeing the details of the Canal Zone an 
eminent Scotchman is reported to have said: 
“Weel! At last 


worth while.” I confess to something of the 


\merica has done something 


same feeling after going through the canal three 
times, spending many hours trying to understand 
the perfection of the mechanism of the Pedro 
Miguel lock, studying the system of sanitation 
and finally seeing the remarkable recreation pro- 
gram worked out by Mr. Bruce. 

To one not familiar with the recreational activ- 
ities of the Canal Zone the extent of the program 
would come as a great surprise. In the club 
houses, open from seven in the morning to eleven 
at night, are libraries and reading rooms contain- 
ing numberless books and magazines and 234 dif- 
ferent newspapers. Boxing and tennis have been 
introduced into all the towns of the Zone. Both 
men and women are keen about bowling and there 
are many tournaments. Other activities include 
billiards, checkers, chess, card parties, dances, 
moving pictures, concerts and dramatics. For the 
colored population there are separate club houses 
and playgrounds. 

The recreation program has developed largely 
from the need of providing activities for the 
employees whose cry was: “There’s nothing to do 
here; our wives and children won’t stand it; let’s 
go back home.” Finally in 1906 the dauntless 
spirit that made the canal possible brought about 
the erection of a large comfortable club house in 
each of the five principal constructive villages. 
Each building with equipment cost $35,000. With 
the growing need, a Bureau of Clubs and Play- 
grounds was created and the club house became a 
part of the business organization of the canal. 

In addition to the club houses are swimming 
pools, a huge stadium and playground to which 
the children are brought every morning and taken 
back to their homes ina car. There are, too, wad- 


ing pools, sand boxes, ball fields and running 
tracks. 
In Panama 

The City of Panama has not as yet accomplished 
as much for the recreation life of its young people 
as the Canal Zone. The Minister of Education 
and his staff of teachers are making plans for a 
system which will constantly develop. Gymnastic 
classes are held for both boys and girls and some 
of the school grounds have been equipped as play 
fields. The Panamanians, along with the other 
Latin people, are learning to like clean sport and 
are greatly interested in baseball, football and 
boxing. 


Central America 


Salvador, the smallest of the five Central Amer- 
ican states, is intensely modern in spirit and 
greatly interested in the development of its people. 
Dr. Alphonse Quinones, president of the country, 
called the Roosevelt of Central America, has 
grasped the recreation idea and is greatly inter- 
ested in all kinds of sport. In San Salvador he 
has had a golf course and tennis court made and 
has had football introduced in the schools. 
Recreation in Nicaragua 

In the forty-nine square miles in Nicaragua, 
reaching from the Pacific to the Atlantic are many 
evidences of a recreation program. The Nicara- 
guans play excellent baseball; football is played 
with less success and enthusiasm. 

The South American countries are forging 
ahead in their recreation development. Things 
happen rapidly in South America and some day 
these countries will startle the world with their 
achievements in providing for the leisure time of 
their people. 





A child in Minneapolis ran into the public 
library and asked the librarian for a book on 
giraffes. She said, “There was a nurse just stopped 
talking to the class and she said that the higher 
animals take the best care of their young, so | 
thought I would find out what the giraffes do.”’ 

From New York C. O. S. Bulletin. 


Meet Nature in play: Swim with her, ride with 
her, run with her, and she gladly takes you back 
once more within the horizon of her magic and 
your share of manhood is born again in the fresh 
happiness of the boy.—George E. Johnson. 














Nature’s Invitation 


DEPARTMENT ConpucTED By ProFressor W. E. VINAL 


Summer Ramblings 
By 
HarRY ALLEN 


This ls the Home Season for the Birds 

The time of roses and wild lilies in the pond. 
The lazy happy days when it is good to lie flat on 
your back in the tall, soft grass and watch the 
fleecy white clouds passing slowly overhead, or 
to ramble aimlessly on and on down some old trail, 
drinking in the delicious scent of wild roses and 
sweet clover and listening to the song of the birds 
and the drowsy hum of bees. Summer—oh, what 
memories and what promises it brings! Seed 
pods of the early spring flowers, birds, and blos- 
soms of the later flowering kinds. Birds and 
their nests and their restless, hungry families of 
baby birds. 


Train Loads of Bugs for the Birds 


No eight-hour day for our bird army; their 
extra time is all accounted for. Up at dawn and 
asleep when darkness again folds the earth within 
its mantle, they have a continuous round of activi- 
ties. Their sixteen or eighteen-hour day is all 
activity. A song in the morning just to begin the 
day right, an early morning bath, then breakfast 
for their family, home duties, such as nest build- 
ing, cleaning up around the place, guarding the 
home from natural bird enemies, keeping the 
eggs warm in the nest and constantly warring on 
the insect life so they will not absolutely over- 
whelm us, as they would in a very short time if it 
were not for the birds. Yes, the birds are our 
best friends and they need our constant protection 
and help for sadly enough the number of our 
wonderful friends is constantly decreasing. <A 
good friend of the birds, Professor George R. 
Mayfield, of Vanderbilt University, has stated that 
there is an estimated population of birds of about 
five billion in the entire United States and he fur- 
ther says that if we figure on the basis of the 
apacity of a robin’s craw, it is estimated that the 
insects consumed by birds in one day would fill 
three hundred freight cars. If we were to be sud- 
denly left without birds, the insect life would soon 


be inches deep upon the earth, ruining every- 
thing. 

Nature has made incessant eating possible for 
birds so that they can carry on this warfare, main- 
taining the balance in insect life. A naturalist 
once found in the stomach of a single Cedar Wax- 
wing one hundred canker worms. <A _ Scarlet 
Tanager was observed to devour six hundred and 
thirty Gypsy moth caterpillars in eighteen minutes 
and this is not the world’s record. © yes, and a 
Maryland Yellow-throat ate plant lice at the rate 
of over five thousand an hour! Birds also devour 
weed seeds, field mice and a great deal of refuse. 
It is very evident that the birds are our best 
friends. Of course, all insects are not harmful; 
there are the pollen-carrying butterflies and the 
bee, for instance, but they are really exceptions 
and deserve a separate story of their usefulness. 
“Tcacher-Teacher-Teacher” 

Listen to that familiar word! Who is calling 
for his teacher now that school is out. No, that is 
only the song of the oven-bird as he continues to 
call “teacher, teacher, teacher!’ What do. other 
birds say? All right, let us gather quietly under 
these maples. It is fortunate that we all dressed 
in clothing of a dull color; shades of brown are 
always best as they harmonize with the color of 
the ground and trunks of trees, and will frighten 
the birds less. Now we have the pocket bird 
books, the field glasses and best of all our field 
note books for a record of things seen and for 
pencil sketches as illustrations of the day’s trip. 
There is no doubt that birds have ability to com- 
municate with one another. They can talk back 
and forth in a way to be understood by one an- 
other. When birds migrate they have an assembly 
cali different with each species which brings them 
together in large flocks. Then there is the call of 
alarm. Listen! there is a robin’s alarm call now, 
because that frisky squirrel is up in the poplar 
tree not faraway. Hear the Blackbird scold down 
near the water hole. Just a moment—what is 
that sound? It is a mother Cardinal bird telling 
her young, by means of certain notes, to be very, 
very quiet as there are people around. 

Now sit down quietly in the shade while we ask 
more questions. How can we find a nest again 
after once locating and recording it? By trail 
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maps; and these n ve drawn in our field 
note books and we « iter on have a contest 
in simple map making and a story of each trail. 


What 


materials do 


building their nests V1 


the ground or deep 
up in the trees? W 
while the mother bit 


Cardinal birds made 


fferent species use in 

nests are shallow on 
banks of earth or high 
loes the father bird do 


n the nest. A pair of 


nest in an exposed loca- 


tion between the dov pout and siding at the 
home of the Secret the Illinois Audubon 
Society, Miss Catherine \litchell, Riverside, Ihi- 
nois. When it rain mother was directly in 
the storm and must been very uncomfor- 
table. The male ould in each case take up 
his position nearby and sing to her lustily all dur- 
ing the rain, evidently to cheer her up. How long 
does the mother bird stay on the nest? Three 
weeks more or less Yes, the Robin mother 
hatches her eggs out about two weeks; other 
birds from ten to twenty-eight days, depending 


upon the size of the « 
\ friend 


watched a Cedat 


grow rapidly ? 
once 


twelve days until it left 


it doubled its weight, trebled it the 


almost quadrupled it the 
nest the twelfth day, it 
It ceé 


about thirteen-fold. 


busy finding food for th 


Why Are Eggs Colored 
Why are birds’ eggs 
the eggs of wild birds at 


cially true of the eg 


waders, and in fact, of 


their eggs on the beacl 


shallow nests. where thet 


or other elements scattet 


eggs of wild bir 


will not easily roll off, 


any 


around because of one p 
making little or no 


nests 


brought much closet 


advantages in pointed egg 


Why are the eggs color 


question to think about, | 

Whippoorwiii’s eggs are 

ground and are hard 

near the color of dead le: 

is the Bobolink with bro 
] 


to match the earth. Then 


of birds nesting in high 


green and in the top o1 


eggs. Do the young birds 


of the birds in the East 
Waxwing each day for 


the nest The first day 
second and 
next, and on leaving the 
had increased its weight 
rtainly keeps the parents 


ese young birds! 


j / Pointed. 
pointed Almost all of 
e pointed. This is espe- 


of water birds and the 


the birds that lay 
ledges or cliffs in 
e 18 danger of 


ing the eggs. Place the 


< 
Ss 


the wind 


a level area and they 


but will go around and 


For the birds 


] ] 
nnted end. 


the pointed eggs can be 
reth So these are the 
ed Well, that is a good 


The 


close to the 


ut here is a starter. 

laid very 
see because they are so 
ives and twigs. Another 
wnish, gray eggs, almost 
what color are the eggs 
1 shrubs surrounded by 


le trees and why? 


The Miracle of the Compass Flower 

No summer ramble is quite complete without 
at least a short journey to some water course or 
pond, just to renew our acquaintance with its 
teeming water folk and to see the wild lilies now 
in bloom, We may pause for a moment on our 
way to extend our pencil sketch map of our trail 


in the field notebooks. North, south, east and 
west, which direction are we going—north? Who 


can prove it out here in this open meadow without 
the aid of a compass or the sun? A compass plant 
well, here is one, there are not many left, but 

this is the true type. Surely enough, its lower 

leaves have the peculiar habit of turning their 

edges directly north and south. Its blossoms are 

also attractive and resemble somewhat the Black 

eved Susan. We may chart the location of this 

plant on our trail maps and in the fall gather 

some of its seeds to transplant in our playground 

garden and home grounds. What a useful plant 

this has been on the prairies in the early days. It 

was the guide to thousands of pioneers and num- 

bered among its friends and admirers the poet 

Longfellow, who described it in his charming 

poem Evangeline: 

“Look at the vigorous plant that lifts its head 
from the meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the North as 
true as magnet ; 

This is the compass flower that the finger of God 
has planted, 

Here in the houseless wild, to direct the traveler's 
journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 
desert.” 

Nature's Moving Pictures 

What changes now greet us on the meadow and 
water’s edge! Now that the softer colored spring 


wild flowers are passed, we may find the brighter 





colored ones—usually the Black-eyed Susan, Wild 


Vetch, Wild Rose, Pepper Grass, Bouncing Bet, 
Spider Ward. 


The water lilies are bordering the pools 


The painted cup still covers the 
meadows. 
and are a constant delight. For sometime back 
now we have admired the blue flags’ heads raised 
high above the meadow grasses. The rhododen- 
dron and myriads of the northern shrubs and flow 
Near the close 


of the day the leaves of the wood sorrel droop 


ers now color the higher altitudes. 


and fold about in the attitude of sleep. 
As we approach nearer the water’s edge the Kill- 
The sandpiper trots along 


deer cry is heard. 


the beach near the edge of the water, showing 























SUMMER 
his people where to find food. Splash—splash— 
splash—hundreds of frogs and young toads now 
without their tails clumsily hop about on the dry 
ground. A snapping turtle dives from his sunny 
place on a nearby rock. Hundreds of butterflies 
may now be seen until September and October. 
\t some other time at Council ring’s story hour 
we must have the story of the butterflies—the 
Wanderer, Spring Azure, the American Copper 
and others 

Before our return home from the ramble we 
ust have one good look at the water lilies nearby 
Water 

] 


ties border still running brooks and float on the 


and sketch one in our field notebooks. 


surface of quiet ponds. In the eastern states the 

ive water lily is white; the pink one is known 
as the Cape Cod Pink. Throughout the Middle 
West we find the white lily which grows quite 
freely he southern states have both white and 


.ellow lilies and another yellow species which is 


llorida, but it has grown as far north 
Spatter Dock Yellow is also 


native t 
as Philadelphia. 
called a water lily and has been found on lakes in 
Minnesota and other northern states. 

Water lilies are real gems of beauty and can 
asily be grown. Every playground group may 
have its water lily pool. Some rich soil and a 
ontainer of water will do to begin with; a half 
arrel or tub will be satisfactory. This will afford 


lless joy to boys and girls and in the second 


1 
year they may construct a more pretentious pool 

concrete. In the larger pools, the water lily 
tubes are planted in boxes filled with good soil 
and placed upon the bottom of the pool. The same 
water level is maintained daily throughout the sea- 
son. To keep the pool clean from mosquito larvae 
and to add interest to the pool, we may place 


in the pool a few goldfish. 


rambling Home 
\ happy thought this homeward walk in the 
twilight of a happy day in summer. The bird 
policeman, the Owl, is now on duty with his in- 

ring call ““who-hoo-hoo.” The summer night 
nsects chirp from shrub thicket and grass. The 
ight birds are now about us and one may hear 

Whippoorwill calling from a thicket of haw- 
orne and wild crab. More and more we are 
earning to see the interesting activities of nature 
bout us. 

‘There is one glory of the mountains and an- 
ther of the valley. There is a splendor of the 
eashore and a rapture in a nook of the hills. 
Chere is a convincing Bible in the sky and a phil- 
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osophy in the forest. We dwell in a favored land, 
where all taste may find tood and may embody 
.'—( From 
Massachusetts Beautiful, by Wallace Nutting. ) 


themselves measurably as they will 


Leadk rs’ Notes 


Kkach recreation system should have qualited 
nature guides either selected from its own paid 
staff or volunteers who have made special study 
of nature lore and are qualified to teach and to 
lead. The following are some of the essential 
lessons to be brought oul, 

1. The economic value of birds. 

2. Interesting characteristics of birds by species. 

3. Necessity of right preparation for nature 
study with the use of feld glasses, bird, plant and 
tree guides, and proper dress. 

4. Historical and literary association of flowers, 
plants and trees. 

5. Introduction of the trail map as material in 
the field notebook which each individual should 
have. 

6. Value of observing the changes in nature 
from one season to the other. 

7. Interest that water lilies hold for all people 
and the introduction of the idea of simple lily 
pools for the playgrounds. 

&. The glory of all nature and influence for 
good from its careful study. Observe all things 
and concentrate on a few for special study. 


The man who makes an outstanding success in 
life is the man who naturally, or by acquisition, 
has the mental attitude of play rather than work 
toward his occupation. 


llay—ineluding all forms of activity not drud- 
gery—should be diversified. No man would enjoy 
golf ten hours a day, seven days a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year. No more does a man enjoy the shop, 
the office, the store, continually without intermis- 
sion. 
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Again— Books! 


“Every child,” said Luther Burbank, 


‘should 
have mud pies, grasshoppers, tadpoles, frogs, 
mud-turtles, elderberries, wild strawberries, 
acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, brooks to wade 
in, water-lilies, woodchucks, bats, bees, butterflies, 
various animals to pet, hay fields, pinecones, rocks 
to roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries and hornets; 
and any child who has been deprived of these has 
the best part of his education.” 
With this quotation the Public Library of St. 


Paul, Minnesota, prefaces its list of children’s out- 


been deprived of 


of-door books on natural science. The library has 
taken another step in fostering children’s reading 
by promoting vacation reading for children. 
What is being done by the St. Paul Library is 
typical of the activities of many libraries through- 
out the country and suggests cooperation offered 
by libraries, of which recreation departments may 
well take advantage in the task of helping to pro- 


mote good reading 


lacation R ading Clu 
Vacation reading clubs are timely suggestions 
at the opening of the summer season, and here 


again the cooperation of the library should be 
sought. The forms of club organization vary 1n 


different cities. Boys and girls joining the clubs 


1 


are usually supplied with cards or notebooks in 


which a record is kept of each book read during 
The children are sometimes asked 


he bool 


to write brief reviews of the ok. 


the summer. 
In Youngstown, Ohio, children who read ten 
or more books and keep a written report receive 
recognition from the lib in the form of a very 
attractive picture The best book reviews are 
printed in the newspapers 
In LaCrosse, Wisconsin, no formal lists are 


prepared, but each child chooses his books at the 
library. \fter readit his book he gives the li- 
brarian a brief oral résumé of it and a gold star 
is added after his name on the library bulletin 
board \t the end season a book party 1S 


1 


held for all the children wl ave reported on ten 


books during vacation 


The St. Paul library issues the following sug- 
gestions for vacatio1 reading tor children of 
grades 5 to &. 

\ Librarv Certificate will be given to those who 


read i We bh Oks or the ad “ation Days” or 2 Jut-of- 


T ors” book lists 


To those reading 18 books, a Reading Club 
Button will be given. 

Those reading 25 books will be given a Library 
Diploma. 

A short report about each story read is all that 
is required. 

A book prize will be awarded for each grade 
to the boy and girl who send in the best essay 
on “The Book I Most Enjoyed Reading During 
Vacation.” 

Samples of Books I Have Read notebooks con- 
taining ruled space to hold child’s name, author, 
title, comments, will be sent on request by Gaylord 
Brothers, Syracuse, New York. 


Reading at the Summer Camps 


And what about reading at municipal summer 
camps? Are you planning for a supply of spe 
cially selected, good books? There is an un 
usual opportunity at the summer camp for mak- 
ing good reading popular. Nature books and 
books on travel and adventure are particularly ap- 
propriate here. 


Sources of Information and H: Ip 


“Book lists and special suggestions,” states the 
National Association of Book Publishers in a lit- 
tle pamphlet, “may be obtained from a number of 
national organizations, such as the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C., National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C., and American Library Asso 
ciation, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
The National Association of Book Publishers, 25 
West 33rd Street, New York, will supply book 
posters and display material to groups interested 
in the promotion of reading. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., state library commissions, and 
the extension divisions of state universities will 
send suggestions on request.” 

“Most of the books we read,” says Harry Em 
erson Fosdick, “are like the rain water that fell 
last night. It is a superficial matter and it soon 


But the literature of creative spiritual 


runs off. 
power is a whole sea—the accumulated spiritual 
gains of the ages—and to know it and to love it. 
to go down beside it and dip into it, to feel its vast 
expanse, the currents that run through it and the 
tides that lift it, are among the choicest and most 


rewarding privileges than man can enjoy.” 
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Recreational Reading 


Recreational reading for the boys and girls of 
Los Angeles, California, according to the Novem- 
ber-December issue of Adult Education published 
\merican Library Association, is being 


fostered by a year-round committee, including 


by the 


representatives of the public library, public 
school, women’s clubs, soy Scouts, Girl Scouts 
and other civic and religious organizations inter- 
ested in boys and girls. The committee is divided 
into three sections; one a general committee ; two 
a sub-committee on boys’ reading and three a sub- 
committee which gives general supervision, in- 
spiration and guidance to the successful working 
out of the program. An outline of the activities 


the sub-committee on boys’ reading will show 


ot 
something of the nature of the program. 

Boys through the city are stimulated to par- 
ticipate in book week contests proposed by the 
general committee. 

The children’s librarian of each branch library 
acts as a community chairman, meeting with com- 
munity leaders of boy organizations to organize 


an active committee for the continued promotion 


ach neighborhood newspaper is requested to 
set aside a section for news of boys’ activities. In 
each branch library a shelf is set aside for a dis- 
play of boys’ books. 

lhe best organizations of the various neighbor- 
hoods develop under the direction of the children’s 
librarian’s seasonal library exhibits portraying the 
season of the year in question and become re- 
lated to these activities. Reading activities are en- 
couraged in boys’ camps, the library cooperating 
wherever possible by furnishing story tellers and 
amptire story hours. 


Might not the recreation department of many 


ties well be the initiating groups to organize 


some such plan of cooperation ? 








Life’s Worth Living" 
By GLENN FRANK 
MARCHING WITHOUT A BAND 


“T once knew,” says H. L. Mencken, “an old 
colored woman, born in Southern Maryland, who 
lived miserably in one room of a shack in an alley 
in Baltimore. When asked why she did not go 
back to her village, where she would have at least 
had better food and more air, she replied very 
simply that there were never any parades in the 
country.” 

Aunt Mandy is not the only one who feels 
the need of parades to make life interesting and 
livable. Most of us are pathetically dependent 
on things outside ourselves for happiness. 

Most of us have never mastered the art of 
being alone with ourselves. We work our finger 
nails to the quick to gain leisure and overlook the 
importance of learning what to do with leisure 
after we get it. 

We live in an age of “good fellows,” but for- 
get to become “good” fellows, by which I mean 
men and women with good minds, rich spirits, 
men and women who know how to enjoy them- 
selves without wearing themselves out chasing 
hither and yon after bought-and-paid-for diver- 
sion. 

We have to have parades to amuse us. Fifth 
Avenue and the alley in Baltimore are alike in 
this. 


When Anne C, E. Allinson was a student one 
of her teachers said to her, “I hope you are not 
one of the people who can’t walk without a brass 
band in front of them.” 

Perhaps the art of life consists in learning to 
We should be able to 
march by the music that is in our own minds 


march without a band. 


and spirits, 

“The more a man has in himself,” said gloomy 
old Schopenhauer, “‘the less he will want from 
other people.” 

It is a fine thing to know how to relax from 
the tension of hard work by playing Mah-Jongg 
or bridge, going to a ball game, or sitting under 
the spell of the theater, but it is tragic when we 


get to the point where we do not know how to 


escape boredom without resorting to things out 
side ourselves. 


An ancient sage put his finger on the real 
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trouble when he said, “How miserable are idle 
hours of ignorant men! 


* . * 


The ignorant man has thing in himself, so 
he must look elsewhere for happiness whenever 
he has a spare hour. And, in this matter, we 
must remember that even college graduates may 
be very ignorant met 

The happiest man is the man who has the most 
sources of pleasure in himself 

When we go in quest of society, diversion, 
amusement and luxury it is good for us to ask 
ourselves whether we go because we really need 
relaxation or because our own minds and spirits 
are empty and must be filled from the outside. 

If an evening alone with yourself bores you, 
it is time to take an inventory of your mind. Your 


internal riches are running low 


How Large Is the Ideal 
City? 


Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 
President, Federal Coun f Churches of Christ 


1}1 4 17 t re ad 


Should we not start limiting the growth of our 
large cities by intervening park belts and suburban 
areas ? 

The ideal city would average between the sizes 
of Rochester, New York, and Washington. 

It would have not more than half a million 
people in one belt, separated from those in the 
varades and boulevards. 


next by spacious parks, | 


These belts would have their distinctive names, 
as do the several boroughs of London and New 
York. But all would bear also one inclusive title. 

The new city, zoned in some such way as | have 
hinted, would be relieved the physical waste 
and moral loss of mere bulk. It would no longer 
boast of the bigness which so often contributes to 
social vulgarity and crime 

It would interspace the country with the city, to 
the mutual advantage of both 

By means of proper transit facilities it would 
link outlying suburban regions with congested 


spots like the East Side of New York, and ease 


their density. 
Abundant air and light, trees and flowers, run- 


ning streams and children’s playgrounds, proper 
settings for splendid public or commercial struc- 
tures, could be enjoyed in the ideal city. 

Chicago already has visioned it. New York’s 
valley of the Bronx dimly shows its possibilities. 
It is high time that every city of more than half 
a million inhabitants considered it. 

With a continent for their back yard, American 
cities of the future will have no reasonable ex- 
cuse for the evils of crowded tenements, sun- 
less and treeless canyons of streets and a vehicular 
traffic which slaughters thousands of city dwellers 
annually. 

(Copyright 1926, New York Tribune, Inc., 


Courtesy New York Herald Tribune February 13, 


1926) 


Report Blanks 

The Division of Playgrounds of Cleveland 
schools has issued what is known as a plan sheet 
—one for children, one for boys and one for girls. 
Each sheet is divided into eight columns ; the first, 
headed Time is divided off into periods most of 
them an hour in length; the second is headed 
Activity; the other headings are the days of the 
week from Monday through Friday. 

Under activities on the Children’s Sheet are 
listed the following opposite the period at which 
they come: 

Preparation; Handwork; Games of Low Or- 
ganization; Rest; Singing Games; Storytelling 


and Sand Play; Intermission; Specials; Games of 


Low Organization and Stunts. 
The activities on the Plan sheet for girls are: 
Preparation; Games of Low Organization; 
Handwork; Rest; Folk Dancing ; Games of High 
Organization; Specials; Intermission; Games of 
High Organization and Stunts. 
Activities on the Plan sheet for boys are: 
Preparation; Games of High Organization; 
Track Athletics; Rest; Games of Low Organiza- 
tion; Handwork; Specials; Intermission; Games 
of High Organization and Stunts. 
Each sheet lists the specialties emphasized 
which are as follows: 
Sa fety Conferences 
3oxing Folk Dancing 
Swimming Poster Making 
Handwork Special Games 
Harmonica Planning Shows 
Dramatics 
Track Meets 


Dental Hygiene 
Schedule Making 

















| A Peep into West Newton’s 
Community Center 


Picture to yourself a snug little portable build- 
ing of two large sunny rooms plus two recreation 
rooms, an office and the assembly hall at the 

Davis School, and you will see the home of the 

’ community center of West Newton, Massachu- 
setts. 

Suppose we take a glimpse inside. (The report 


r 1926 makes this possible. ) 


It Is Tuesday Afternoon 
; 
\ group of boys are holding a business meet- 
ing. Important matters relating to a checker 


| tournament are being discussed. Then a motion 


for adjournment and the members scamper to 
work-benches to finish articles made under the di 
rection of a sloyd master. 
\ club of little girls are making aprons for a 
surprise party to be given their mothers. 

\n Americanization class for non-English 
speaking Italian women is busy copying from the 
ickboard a lesson on American holidays. An- 


her day they are given a simple lesson on vot- 


It may be Clinic Afternoon when some 20 or 
30 babies are being weighed and the young 
mothers are being advised as to the proper care 


diet of their children. 





On Wednesday Night 


We now look in at “The Center” on a Wednes- 


Several clubs are meeting—one of boys, 
full of enthusiasm, but under kind- 


supervision tl 


Isterous and 
ley settle down to a game of crib- 
| 1 £. Sees 1 

lambourines are heard in the next room and a 


peep through the door reveals a group of work- 


girls practicing a Spanish dance. 





lired mothers also forget home cares as they 
laughingly romp about playing games or on alter- 
ite club nights listen to a talk on current events 
r engage in a debate. 

\nd thus, on through the week, each afternoon 
nd each evening spells helpful and healthy occu- 
pation, recreation and education to our boys and 
girls and their mothers in the Community. 

Some evening passing up Waltham Street you 


may hear music. Perhaps some of the young 





j people are having a dance in the School Hall. 
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Stop and lcok in upon them! Some sixty or 
seventy young people enjoy to the fullest a dance, 
the supervision of which they themselves have 
planned, and the “Rules of Order” they them- 
selves have drawn up. 

Or it may be “Exhibition Night” when all clubs 
display the articles completed in their class work. 

Unfortunately the results gained by this type 
of work can never be measured. But who can say 
that a village is not being made a better place in 
which to live when there are banded together 
nearly 250 people of all ages who in their clubs 
are working with a Slogan of —‘Better Citizen 
ship—Happiness—and above all—Service.”’ 

Miss Hattie May Austin is Director of the Cen- 
ter, which is conducted under the auspices of an 
enthusiastic Board of Directors made up of twen- 
ty-eight women with an Advisory Board of six 


men. 


At the Bloomfield Com- 


munity House 


The annual report of the recreational activities 
of the Bloomfie'd, New Jersey, Community House 
is a mimeographed statement made attractive by 


the use of sketches illustrating the various activi- 


ties which are as follows: 
Baseball Leagues 
Basketball leagues 
Bowling Leagues 
oys’ Club 
Card Parties 
Christmas Caroling 
Christmas Program 
Christmas Tree 
Dances and Socials 
Girls’ Gym Class 
Horseshoe Pitching 
Harmonica Club 
Industrial Recreation 
July 4th Celebration 
Meetings—Group 
Marbles, Hop Scotch and Jacks 
Musicals—Lectures 
Playgrounds 
Pool Tables 
Radio Club 
Riding Club 
Rifle Club—Junior 
Rifle Club— Senior 


Rifle Tournament 
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Service Bureau 

Sleigh Rides 

Snow Sculpture 

Tennis 

Ukulele Classes 

Welfare and Health Cente 


“Volunteer assistance and services has impor- 


tant part in program,” says the report. ‘The 
Community House takes this opportunity to ex- 
press its deepest appreciation for the personal 
service of individuals and the interest shown by 
organizations which has such an important part 


in promoting the program. There have been many 


activities in which the leadership of volunteers 
has had no small part. Organizations have co- 
operated to a great extent in permitting the use 
of their facilities, contributing trophies and prizes 
and by appointing members to committees. It 
has been this steady assistance and help that has 


made the program possibl 


The Voice of the Children 


\ new activity for the Junior Press Club of 
the Evanston, Illinois, Bureau of Recreation is 
the broadcasting each Saturday morning from 
Station WSWS Chicago, of a half-hour program. 
The various editors will broadcast the features 
relating to the newspaper work the club is doing 
and there will be musical features presented by 
junior talent recruited from the community at 
large. The Voice of the Children is the slogan 
acopted for this new venture. The following 
program was presented on the first Saturday: 

Introduction of the Junior Press Club, by W. 

C. Bechtold, Superintendent, Bureau of 
Recreation 
Harmonica Solo—IWaiting for the Sunrise, by 
Kvanston’s Boy Champion in harmonica 
playing 
Make-up of the Junior Paper, by Donald M. 
White, Press ( 


Harmonica Quartet—Old Black Joe, by the 
Championship Quartet 

Children’s Editorial Comment—1 Country 
and the World ¢ t; Read by Citv Edi- 
tor, age 12 

Special Musical Number on t Violin 

Children’s Original Vet written and read by 
12 vear old awat nner and former city 
editor 

Harmonica Solo—Massenet’s Elegy, by Presi- 


dent Harmonica Club 


Children’s Original Fable, written by mem- 
bers of Junior Press Club, read by a for- 
mer city editor. 

Dialogue—A Typical Morning Occurrence in 
Any Home—written by 11 year-old news 
editor 

Concert by Harmonica Band, youngest mem- 
ber being 8 years old; oldest, 14. 

The program each week will be based on spec- 
ial types of stories written by members of the 
club. A later program will feature nature and 
animal subjects presented by a number of the 
best boy naturalists from the playground. An- 
other program will be made up of sport material. 
In order to make the program more interesting 
and attractive all numbers will be interspersed 
with the best junior musical talent in the com- 


munity. ‘ 


Activities for All Ages in 
Cincinnati 


The “Mother-Singers of Cincinnati” is the 
name selected for the glee club conducted by Com- 
munity Service of that city, which is made up of 
the elected delegates of 45 clubs. Five rehearsals 
have been held and musicians present at these re- 
hearsals have designated the group as one of the 
best singing units in the entire city. A public 
concert will be given in Emery Auditorium with 
a noted soloist during the week of the convention 
of the State Federation of Music Teachers and 
Music Supervisors, which is to meet at Cincinnati. 

Pians have been completed to give the Cincin- 
nati grammar school boy an opportunity to test 
his skill and ability at basketball. A Basketball 
Tournament similar to the Boys’ Baseball Tourna- 
ment began Monday, March &th, in the Men’s 
Gymnasium of the University of Cincinnati. The 
games, played every afternoon after school and on 
Saturdays for a period of about three weeks, were 
refereed by members of the physical education 
course who are volunteering their services. Play- 
ers were divided into two groups—teams whose 
members individually weigh under 120 pounds, 
and teams whose players individua!ly weigh under 
100 pounds. Gold medals were awarded mem- 
bers of the winning team in both divisions. The 
first attempt at conducting a tournament of this 
kind was made last year—thirty-three teams en- 
tered. There were approximately one hundred 


this vear. 

















CITY-WIDE PLAY 


for the young men and women employed in 
industries or commerce Community Service has 
organized four basket ball teams; a Community 
League of eight men’s teams; an Industrial 
League of eight men’s teams representing com- 
mercial and industrial concerns in the city ; a Com- 
munity League (Boys’ Rules) composed of four 
girl's teams, and a Community League (Girls’ 
Rules ) composed of four girl’s teams. Each team 
in every league plays at least one game a week. 
The teams in each league have posted a fee to 
purchase gold medals for the members of the win- 


ning team 


~ 


Springfield Honors One of 
Its Citizens 


lore than 5,000 people of the North End of 


Springheld, Massachusetts, came to the Emily 
Bill Playground on May 23rd to do honor to 
“Unele Jim” Donoghue, caretaker for thirteen 


years at the playground. The memorial for Mr. 
Donoghue took the form of a drinking fountain 
which was unveiled early in the program by his 


six-year-old grandson. The inscription on the 


face of the fountain reads as follows: 
rected by the Citizens of Springfield 
honor the memory of James A. 


Donoghue, beloved caretaker of the 
kmily Bill Playground, 1912-1925, a 


er of children, a brother to all; dedi- 
cated May, 1926.” 
Pimothy J. Collin, member of the School Com- 
» was one of the leaders in securing the 
fountain, made the formal presentation and _ told 
ous response accorded the Committee 
of eight by former friends and acquaintances of 
Mr. Donoghue in all parts of the country. Mayor 
Parke cepted the gift for the city and Nathan 
1). Bill and former Mayor Edwin F. Leonard 
spoke the life of service led bv Mr. Don vwohue. 
- a happy mortal,” said Mr. Bill, “who 
for which he is by nature ideally 
Such a man was James A. Donoghue 
met today to commemorate. It 1s 
ty to recognize such a public ser- 
rood for the community to honor such 


()n behalf of the Park Commissioners I 


eladly accept this fountain as a loving memorial 
t mes A. Donoghue who loved vou all, who 


loved his work—the man you all loved so dearly.” 
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City-Wide Play in 


Baltimore 
t 

The Playground Athletic League played host to 
the children of the City on Easter Monday, when 
a program of egg rolling, games and races was 
presented at a number of the parks. 

Twelve playgrounds and the Recreation Pier 
groups were represented among the guests. In 
each park a group of little children dressed as 
bunnies in costumes of white covering hands and 
feet, with a hood over the head having long ears 
lined with pink, gave a little dance as an introduc- 
tion to the program which followed. 

At Druid Hill Park, which was selected for the 
city-wide celebration, an egg hunt on the mansion 
house lawn opened the program. Early in the 
morning a large area had been roped off and 2100 
eggs dyed by a local laundry were placed in scat- 
tered groups over the green. Flags of different 
colors—green, yellow, purple, pink and blue 
were erected at regular intervals around the 
roped-off section. Thirty-five feet circles—10 in 
all—marked off the ground at each flag. Several 
thousand children and adults stood outside the 
ropes at two o’clock when the bunnies hopped on 
the green and gave their dance. Following this, 
the firing of a pistol gave a signal for the chil- 
dren to go under the ropes and find the eggs. 
Play leaders stationed at each flag guided the chil- 
dren to the circles—children with blue eggs to the 
blue flag circles; children with yellow eggs to the 
yellow flag circles and so on. Here the groups 
were organized in circle games of all kinds. This 
left the center of the field free for the egg rolling 
contest for which the children were taken in turn 
from each circle. With the exception of the ezg 
hunt, all parks conducted similar programs. 

The gold and silver eggs awarded as first and 
second prizes were as eagerly sought after by the 
youthful recipients as though they had been made 
of real gold and silver. 

Many interesting groups were to be seen scat- 
tered all over the ground. As parents came un- 
der the repe in search of children or for a closer 
view of activities or as children returned to par 
ents on the outside it was evident that all were 
enjoying the event. 

The press gave publicity to the occasion both 
preceding and following the day with special arti- 
cles and photographs in all the papers and invita 


tions to the children on the Children’s Page of 
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the Easter Sunday paper. Each playground lead- 


er issued invitations to her special park through 
posters so that there full attendance at the 


individual parks as well as for the city-wide events 


scheduled at Druid Hill Parl 


What One Church Did for 


Its Community 


The April issue of the Communit \ 


tells of the activities of the community church of 
Warren, Arizona, a village of three thousand 
people, in providing an outdoor gymnasium for the 


Churchman 


community. 

The church took the initiative in calling together 
a group of citizens to discuss a 
plan for providing for the recreation needs of the 
After some 


representat ive 


young people. weeks of conference 


on the part of the committees appointed the con- 
clusion was reached that there were no available 
funds in the school treasury nor was any organi- 
zation in a position to undertake the task. 

As a next step this report was submitted to the 
official Board of the church and the request made 
for the use of the grounds 
church, which measured 100 x 690 feet. 


ape and equipped in a 


lying back of the 


1 


This land was put in s! 
very short time. A community athletic assocta- 
tion was organized, volunteers were secured to 
act as leaders, the services of many individuals 
were donated for labor and other purposes and as 
a result the expenditure has been little over $300. 
The popular games are indoor baseball, volley 
ball and basketball. 
after school program for boys and girls unde- 
school. The 


Twice a week there is ail 


twelve who come directly from 
grounds are lighted three evenings each week trom 


7-00 to 8:45 for boys under sixteen, and one eve- 


ning for girls under sixteen. The business men 
have been using it two nights a week after the 


grounds are closed to the younger boys and girls, 


and the women one night 

On Saturday match games are played. There 
is a regular schedule for the volunteer leaders so 
that the task does not become a burden on any 
one person. The feature most pleasing to the 
made of the grounds. 


Catholic 


church is the general use 
No religious or social distinction exists. 
and Protestant, Jew and Mormon are meeting on 
common ground and under the shadow of the 
barriers are being broken 


community church 


down. 


Stockton Makes a Keport 


Five summer playgrounds, four conducted with 
leadership during the spring; Saturday morning 
activities during October and November at four 
playgrounds for recreative programs, and the high 
school tank, municipal baths and Yosemite Lake, 
are some of the features of the Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Stockton, California, Department of 
Recreation. Basketball and tennis tournaments, 
municipal band concerts and a municipal camp, 
which in 1925 served 523 guests at a total operat- 
ing cost of $4,776.25, are among the activities of 
the program. Eight thousand six hundred and 
thirty-three players last year took advantage of the 
facilities of the golf links. 

An interesting section of the report is that deal- 
ing with volunteer activities in which the state- 
ment is made that many special events and sports 
have been promoted and organized with the co- 
operation of local organizations through the rec- 
reation office without paid directors. Among them 
are the following: baseball, basketball, soccer, ten- 
nis, Easter egg hunt, Boys’ Week celebration, 
Fourth of July sports, a Learn to Swim campaign, 
church picnics, play day at Lodi, Armistice Day 
ath’etic activities. 


Jacksonville’s Recreation 
Program 


Department of  Play- 


grounds, Jacksonville, Florida, is a story of play- 


The report of the 


grounds and other play centers for children and 
adults, for white and colored, open daily; of eve- 
ning activities consisting of volley ball, social 
games, stunts, dramatics, bonfire relays, marshmal- 
low roasts and shadow pictures; of a program of 
athletic leagues and tournaments of various kinds, 
of pet shows, doll shows, a lantern carnival, im 
personation contest, handcraft exhibits, a minia- 
ture boat contest and playground picnics and other 
activities for children and adults too numerous to 
mention. Forty-seven parties, fourteen picnics 
and seven special programs were conducted by the 
Playground Department for churches, schools, 
clubs and other institutions and three play insti- 
tutes were held consisting of six, five and four 
nights each of intensive training. 

The closing paragraph is significant. ‘‘Finally,” 


says W. J. 


tion, “I would suggest that public spirited citizens 


Sandford, Superintendent of Recrea- 


might well be reminded that there is no gift that 
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Two Go A-]JOURNI YING 


in be made to the city of greater use and enjoy- 
ment with more lasting honor to the name of the 
donor than the gift of land for a public plav- 


Kite Sports in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 


\Washington’s Birthday was celebrated by the 
children of Memphis with a kite flving tournament 
in which the following classification of participants 


Private—Parochial Schools 


\. Girls and boys in Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grades 
I}. Girls and boys in 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 


1 


C. Gurls and boys in 7th and &th grades 


\. Best judged kite made by boy. 


B. Best judged kite made by girl. 
lttending School 

\. Best made kite. 
Young Men Over 50 Years of Age 


\. Ikach entry whose kite flies receives present 








Dr. B. U. L. Conner Kite or Memphis Press 
Kite, which is graded for size, proportions, neat 


ness, display of paper, tail and markings 


Artistic Competition 


George Washington or teaturing patriotic de 
sign—Butterfly—Flvers line up on starting line 
with helpers holding kites for inspection on then 
line. Judges grade for beauty of form, beauty ot 
decoration, beauty of workmanship, beauty of ac 
tion, novelty and originality. Wites then. start 
flight, judges making second grading while in the 
air. ach score is on basis of possible LOO’ 


Highest average of two ratings wins 


Plane Surface or Types Having Tails 


Judged for beauty of action while in air 


Tailless or Bowed Types 


Altitude race—NKites start on signal, run out 
to end of cord (measured ). 

Event decided at the end of five minutes ot 
flight. 


Box or Combination of Box and Plane Surface 


Box kites shall be not over six feet—maximum 
dimensions. In this classification there may be a 
pucling contest in which the kites run out to the 
end of the cord. There should be a dial spring 
scale fastened to a pointed stake, with cord from 
scale running through pulley at base of stake, to 
register pull. each kite should have three one 
minute readings. Average maximum reading to 


count. 


Messe nger Race 


In this race in which there is no restriction on 
the sort of messenger the kites run out to end of 
cord. The messenger is strung on kite cord which 
is held by helper, not over 25 feet from the flyer. 
Released on signal the cord flies up on line with 
kite, lifting messenger into air with it. The first 


messenger to reach a kite wins. 


The play group is certainly one of the most im 
portant factors in the defining of the wishes and 
the forming of the character of the average indi 
vidual.— From “The City” by Robert E. Park, 


University of Chicago. 
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Practical Religion in Joliet, 
Illinois 


What churches may do to fill a real recreational 
need in the community has been splendidly demon- 
strated by the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Joliet, Ill. 

In April, 1924, a special committee was ap- 
pointed, largely because of the interest of the 
church pastor, to formulate a plan, by which the 
gymnasium, which the church owned, might be 
successfully operated. The gist of the recom- 
mendations presented by the committee were— 
that a board of five members created by the con- 
gregation be empowered to manage the affairs of 
the gymnasium; that a director be secured to run 
it; that $500 be appropriated by the church for 
repairs; that the balance of the money required 
be secured through donations, the sale of member- 
ship and rental of the building; and that the gym- 
nasium be used, not only by the Central Church 
membership, but by the community in general. 
With the adoption of the recommendations, the 
enterprise was organized into the “Central Ath- 
letic Association” and memberships solicited on 
the following basis—Sustaining membership, $10 
a year—Senior memberships (15 to 20 years of 
age), $1.00 a year—and Junior memberships (14 
years and under), 50c a year. <A special team 
membership at $3.00 per player per season was 
also established for those who wished to use the 
The $500 


was expended for repairs, a capable director em- 


gymnasium at certain limited periods. 


ployed, and on September 15, 1924, the gymnasium 
was formally opened to the public. 

From the first day, its popularity was indicated. 
sy the end of October, 111 junior memberships, 
34 senior memberships, and 11 team memberships 
By April, 1925, 477 boys and 
girls had become members and their interest in the 


by the constant use made 


had been secured. 


gymnasium was shown 
of it. During October, 1924, the attendance 
amounted to 2,969 boys and girls. In March, 
1925, it totalled 3,146. 

The activities in the gymnasium have been 
varied. Gymnasium classes were organized for 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior boys and special 
hours and classes were provided for the girl 
members. The Boy Scouts held their meetings in 
the gymnasium. A Hallowe’en party was held for 
the children, which over 300 attended. 


A Church Recreation Association was sponsored 


by the Central Athletic Association. Ten of the 
city churches, representing practically every de- 
nomination, joined this organization and _partici- 
pated in its activities. One of the most interesting 
of these was a basketball league in which 15 teams 
represented the churches in the major division and 
11 teams in the minor league. The league has 
been self-supporting, the fees charged for attend- 
ance at the games taking care of the operating 
expenses. At the close of the playing season, two 
cups were presented the winners in the light and 
heavyweight divisions of the major leagues. In 
order to assist in financing the gymnasium, a bas- 
ketball team known as the Joliet Centrals was 
formed. This team has played a number of ex- 
citing games and, from the gate receipts, has 
earned a considerable sum for the Central Asso- 
ciation. Teams from the Central Association 
have also played in the Joliet City Basketball 
League, earning valuable publicity. In all, over 
200 games have been played in the Gymnasium 
during the season, over 2,000 boys taking part in 
the contests. 

The Central Association has also sponsored 
other activities—the holding of parties, the crea- 
tion of a Model Aircraft Club for the purpose of 
building model airplanes, the formation of a ladies’ 
gymnasium class, the organization of a Girls’ 
Drum Corps of 11 members, a ping-pong tourna- 
ment, in which 30 boys took part, the conducting 
of recreation activities among the employees of a 
local business firm during five noon-hour periods 
each week, the formation of wrestling classes and 
the creation of a Saturday Recreation Club with 
30 members. 

The membership in the Association comprises 
22 different nationalities. Two-thirds of the mem- 
bership is Protestant and one-third Catholic. 

Over 200 news articles have been published in 
the Joliet Herald News during the past year on 
the work of the Association. 


What the church has received in return for the 
use of the gymnasium building cannot be com- 
puted in dollars and cents. It has given Joliet’s 
boys and girls a place where decent, wholesome 
recreation may be enjoyed under the best influ- 
ences. It has shown them a way to spend their 
spare time to advantage. It has saved them from 
cheap pool rooms and unwholesome dance halls. 
It has helped to build character. What better 
dividend, or what return more in keeping with 


its mission, could a church desire ? 
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A New Recreation 
Building 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, has added to its rec- 
reation facilities by the erection on the Russell FE. 
Hoyt playground of a new recreation building 
known as the Russell E. Hoyt Recreation Build- 
ing, 

“The building contains,” writes Stephen H. 
Mahoney, Superintendent of Recreation, “the 
usual equipment found in playground field houses, 
such as locker rooms, dressing rooms, shower 
baths and toilet facilities. To meet the demand for 
the growth of recreation activities, however, there 
were included in the plans facilities for indoor rec- 
reation. The main feature of the building is a 
large hall fifty by seventy feet, which can be util- 
ized for varied purposes. It serves as a com- 
munity assembly place for the people of the vicin- 
ity and may be utilized for social gatherings, gym- 
nastic classes, or community meetings; it is re- 
garded by critics as one of the best equipped bas- 
ketball courts in greater Boston. 

“Another adjacent room has been provided with 
the idea of using it as a squash court, hand ball 
court, or smaller assembly room. 

“The recreation facilities of the building have 
been the subject of most favorable comment, inas- 
much as it is the first building in the city con- 
trolled by the municipality which has made provi- 
sion for this type of use. It is the hope of the 
Recreation Division of the Park Department that 
this building with its adjacent playground will 
mark the first unit of a series of such facilities 
throughout the city.” 


Camden, N. J., Dedicates 
Its Civic Center 


On the evening of September 30, 1925, three 
thousand people sat down at the banquet which 
marked the official opening of Camden’s Civic 
Center, the tenth largest convention hall in the 
United States, and one of the largest halls with- 
out balconies in the entire world. Among. the 
speakers were Senators Walter D. Edge and Ed- 
ward I. Edwards, who spoke on the _ benefits 
which would result from the splendid develop- 
ments in Camden and on the general values of 
recreation. It was a joyous occasion, marred 
only by the absence, because of illness, of Honor- 
able H. Raymond Staley, Cemmissioner of Parks, 
Playgrounds and Public Property, who has 


worked indefatigably to make the project a suc- 
cess. 

The Civic Center has been made possible through 
a large bond issue for the Center and Playground 
improvement, and general park development. The 
tract on which the building is located consists of 
over forty-five acres, purchased for approxi- 
mately $850,000. Within the past year forty-six 
buildings were demolished to clear the site of the 
recreation center, and a foundry building has been 
transformed at a cost of about $200,000 into one 
of the greatest civic centers of the country. Al- 
though the city could today sell at a large profit 
a part of the acreage on which the building is lo- 
cated, it is determined to retain the property for 
recreation and civic purposes. If all the property 
were sold at the price now offered for it, the money 
secured would pay Camden’s total indebtedness. 

Sixty-two hundred people can be accom- 
modated at meetings in the building and three 
thousand at banquets. 

The bond issue, among other acquisitions of 
land, has provided for twenty-four acres, known 
as Dudley Grange, to be used for play space, 
picnics and park purposes. A Superintendent of 
Recreation has been employed and a year round 
system instituted. 


“It is no longer necessary to develop arguments 
in favor of spending city funds for parks and other 
public recreation grounds. Every citizen who is 
concerned about the welfare of his family wants 
his city to have such facilities. They have demon- 
strated their value as health-building, nerve-re- 
storing, pleasure-giving agencies. Enlightened oft- 
cials willingly give them their proper place among 
municipal necessities. Parks and playgrounds are 
fully as essential to the upbuilding of a city as 
paved streets, lights, transportation lines and pub- 
lic water supplies. Every progressive community 
today recognizes this fact and arranges its budget 
so that these serviceable features may be regularly 
enlarged and improved as the population of the 
city increases. A community center crowded with 
young people enjoying wholesome recreation and 
social contacts under municipal auspices is a guar- 
antee of better citizenship and something to be 
proud of. A commodious playground, teeming 
with youngsters every day of the year is evidence 
of a city’s greatness quite as impressive as smoking 
factory chimneys.” 


From the Report of the City Plan 
made for Toledo by Harland Bath- 
olomen. 
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State Recreation Facilities 
The National Conference on State Parks, 

Washington, D. C 

made by Raymond H. Torrey on State Parks and 


has recently issued a report 


Recreational Uses of State Forests in the United 
States. 


Mr. Torrey’s report is based on a survey made 
during 1925 by the National Conference on State 
Parks at the request of the National Conference 


on Outdoor Recreatior financed through a 
grant made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 


Memorial. The purpose the study has been to 


gather data as to the extent, nature, recreational 
facilities, administration, present and prospective 
surveys of state parks, forests and areas of equiv- 
alent status and use; the land and funds available 
or in prospect for additions to them, and to en- 
courage the extension of this public service 
through the action of the states’ unofficial agen- 
cies or individuals. 

Many interesting findings have been reported 
by Mr. Torrey. Forty-three of the 48 states now 
possess state parks or state forests totalling over 
6,500,000 acres partly devoted to or capable of 
recreational use, or areas under various designa- 
tions and administrative agencies (other than city 
parks) which have equivalent general value for 
outdoor enjoyment. In three of the other five, as 
well as in others now possessing properties of this 
kind, surveys are now being made toward the 
establishment or extension of State park or forest 
systems. None of the forty-eight States 1s with- 
out potential sources of such outdoor recreation, 
as purely State projects, whenever the need arises 
to make use of them 

“The movement for State parks grew slowly 
at first.” savs Mr. Torrey, “but was accelerated, 
early in the present century, by nation-wide con- 
servation influences which led to the creation of 
our splendid national parks and forests, and by 
the immense increase in outdoor life due largely 
to the invention and perfection of the automobile. 
The demand for places for outdoor recreation 
caused by the change in our traveling habits and 
the growth of summer migrations about the coun- 
try, led to the establishment of new State parks 
and to the recreational use of forests, first in the 
more crowded East, next in the Central West and 
Great Lakes States, then on the Pacific Coast, and 
the latest extension is in the South and Southwest. 

“This movement led far-sighted public officials 
and individuals who appreciated its significance 
to see that while large numbers may make vaca- 


tion trips of weeks or months to our western na- 
tional parks or forests, there are millions who 
require opportunities near at hand, for holidays 
of a few days or a week or two, within a few hours 
from their homes, in scenic places, where they 
can find refreshment of body and spirit, and re- 
lief from the strain of our intensified industrial 
and professional life. From this demand soon 
arose new State parks and forests, which have 
shown notable development, and promise, in the 
next decade, to be another advance in public pro- 
visions for the general health, happiness and con- 
tentment of our people.” 


Blind Children at Play 


Our fall intercottage field sports were enthusi- 
astically contested; our twelve family Hallowe'en 
affairs were diversified and weird, as they always 
are; our Founder’s and How Memorial days 
were eloquently celebrated; our intellectual par- 
ticipation in the total eclipse of the sun, our many 
parties, the formal receptions of the Domestic 
Science household, our Shakespeare play, our pub- 
lic exhibition in the city, our annual concert, our 
participation in a Dickens Fellowship meeting in 
Boston and in Boston’s music week, which brought 
in many tributes to Mr. Gardiner, who had 
trained the chorus singing, our swimming matches, 
the prize waltz, alumnz day, our closing exercises, 
when ten pupils received their diplomas and four 
their vocational certificates—all these passed off 
notably well. But most friends of the school, in 
it or out of it, look forward—also backward—to 
the Perkins Christmas season as the most moving 
of our year. From Thanksgiving on, new carols 
are learned and old ones rehearsed; for ten days 
preceding the holidays anyone may listen to the 
daily caroling of the tower bells, rung by some 
boy under Mr. Gardiner’s direction. In the per- 
sons of our pupils we sing carols for ourselves 
before and after hearing the Christ stories at 
morning prayers, and then we sing them in the 
great hall to our many guests, usually on two 
occasions—both choirs participating, that of the 
upper school with about ninety voices, that of the 
lower of about one hundred—singing sometimes 
each by itself, sometimes antiphonally. 
we repeat this Christmas music for those parents 


Finally 


and home friends of the pupils who come to fetch 
their children away for the holidays. School 
closes then with everybody humming carols; the 
season has been veritably filled with music and the 
Christmas spirit. 
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[he desire for a raaio has been not only spur 
but safety valve to many a boy. Our Mr. Mabey 
declares that this desire has recently motivated 
the manual training work of all his boys; that 
three of them made crystal sets and nine tube 
sets this year, while one even completed two 
stages of amplification. These did the woodwork 
part in class and assembled in free time their 
“hook-ups” which they bought with money earned 
in reseating chairs in free time. Of course a boy 
knew that under given conditions he might install 
in his room the set he had made. Under Mr. Gib- 
son, our instructor in physics, seven senior girls 
made for themselves four workable receiving 
From Trustees’ 





units, which were taken home. 
and Special Reports, 1925, Perkins Institution. 


Playing the Game 


Professor Michael Pupin in his autobiography, 
“From Immigrant to Inventor,” says that no 
foreigner can understand this country who does 
not know the full meaning of the phrase “play 
the game,” according to the best traditions of 
the land which offered him all of its manifold 
opportunities. I wonder how many of the immi- 
grants, now coming to this land, can be made to 
have the same feeling? 

One criticism by Europeans of our American 
life and habits is that we have over-emphasized 
efficiency and success to such a degree that we 
neglect recreation—play. The newly arrived for- 
eigner especially misses the opportunity for re- 
laxation. In most European countries the peas- 
ants work long hours at heavy labor but the 
frequent holidays bring complete relaxation. All 


1 
] 


the inhabitants of the village, both old and young, 
don their bright colored holiday attire and, with 
games and music and dancing, give themselves 


without restraint to the complete enjoyment of the 


\ll this is merely an argument for urging sym- 
pathetic co-operation in the use of school facilities 
by the outside organizations, which are trying to 
provide opportunities, under direction, for both 
foreigners and Americans to relax and “play the 
game” and thereby gain a fuller understanding of 
what the phrase means. 

OLIVER G. FREDERICK, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


From the Detroit Educational Bulletin ) 


Skipping Rope 
A Menace or a Benefit? 
In an article entitled Skipping Rope in the April 


H. Arnold of the New 


Haven Normal School of Physical Education de- 


issue of Hyqeta, Dr. E. 


fends the skipping rope from the attacks of crit- 
ics who would brand it as utterly dangerous. Dr. 
Arnold recommends the long rope swung by two 
players or fastened at one end and swung by one 
player. This, he points out, assures the periods 
of rest which are the safeguards in rope skipping. 

The one organ called on to function most vig- 
orously in rope jumping which an excess of activ- 
ity might endanger is the heart. The heart, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arnold, has an automatic safety 
mechanism that is called into play when prolonged 
As the 
mechanism acts only on the long exercise it will 


exercise such as rope jumping is taken. 


develop only in those who do so exercise. 


‘Boys in their more strenuous activities get 
many chances to develop this mechanism. For 
girls I can think of no handier exercise or more 
suitable form of exercise to procure such develop- 
ment than rope jumping. 


“No sane person will for a moment think of 
trying to force the development of this mechanism 
in anyone except a healthy adult. The mild exer- 
cising of the function in children is of service and 
is devoid of all danger if the long rope is used by 
a group. Under such circumstances recovery 
from high pulse rate takes place almost immedi- 
ately.” 

Certain other values are pointed out by Dr. 
Arnold. Rope jumping is enjoyable, exhilarating, 
interesting. If done in a group, it makes for co- 
operation and has social value. The jar in jump- 
ing will act as a mechanical stimulus on the in- 
testines. It uses the leg muscles in a beneficial 
way. Exercise of the type of rope jumping has 
an excellent effect on the return of the blood from 
the leg. 

The short jumping rope with its individual use 
and its greater speed makes some caution in its 
use advisable. It should not be allowed when 
there is a suspicion of any disorder of the heart. 
Children who have recently passed through any 
severe or lasting sickness such as measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet fever, tonsilitis or diphtheria 
should be barred from rope jumping for a time. 
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trees, the songs of the birds, the lapping of water ? 


Music in Camps 





How easy to lead to the creative side—making in- 


In an address on Music in Clubs and Camps, struments, such as the Indians made in_ their 
delivered before the National Conference of Musi- natural environment with the playing on them, 
cal Supervisors at Detroit, Miss Alice I. Bivins, thus leading to the Toy Band and on to the band 
instructor in Music Education at Teachers Col- and orchestra. What better place to hear the story 
lege, Columbia University, New York, told of some of Pan and his pipes, Orpheus and his lute, and 
of the elements entering into a worth while musi- the many fascinating stories about how music came 
cal program for camps “where the environment to be and those who made music ? 
makes possible the satisfaction of natural instincts “The music activity used the most, of course, 
in a natural way.” is singing. Here is used the natural instrument 

“Where, for example, could we find a better belonging to all and the natural instinct of all to 
place,” said Miss Bivins ‘to lead a child to hear express in song. Singing bursts forth at almost 


music as it first came to man—the wind in the any time in any place in a camp. The natural 
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environment is conducive to this spontaneous ex- 
pression. Perhaps a day in camp will give a better 
idea of the music one is likely to hear. You may 
be awakened by a group singing a morning song 
as it moves from tent to tent, or you may be awak- 
ened by the bugle call. Some kind of music ushers 
in the \s the campers go for the morning 


dip you hear singing as they run down to the 


wate! (hen the flag raising ceremony usually 
ends with the singing of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. lreakfast is preceded by singing a Grace. 
In the midst of the meal someone starts a song 


and then follows the singing of a number of songs. 
\fter breakfast housekeeping goes on, followed 
perhaps 


by morning assembly. Here again there 


is song singing. Then there may be a hike. In- 
stead of saying ‘let’s go for a walk’ it is quite likely 
that the invitation will be given in song. At noon 
again is sung a Grace. A visitor comes to the 
camp. fle is immediately greeted in song. On his 
departure the good-bye is sung. At the night meal 
another (srace is sung. At camp fire there is much 
singing, the ukuleles, harmonicas, and any other 
instruments used for accompaniments. There may 


he a song contest, or there may be a pageant using 
songs and dances. And then comes bed-time and 
you go to your tent with ‘Good Night, Beloved’— 
that lovely old Bohemian folk song or any other 


of a number of goodnight songs, ringing in your 
ears, to be lulled to sleep it may be by the lapping 
of water or the wind in the trees. 

‘And for all this singing what do they use ?, 
First, | expect you would list the songs they have 
made for their particular camp activities. In most 
cases college tunes, or popular tunes (not always 
good but what is known) are used with original 
words. For other happenings, adaptations of 
songs are made. Less often there are original 
tunes and words, the outcome of the talent of a 
single person or the work of a group. Here is a 
splendid opportunity to bring in material that will 
live longer perhaps than many of the tunes the 
girls select out of their store. The old ballads, the 
folk tunes, especially the old English, the sea 
chantevs, lend themselves to satisfying the desire 
for tunes which may be used for adaptations. A 
leader must have in reserve a wealth of material 
which may be given to the girls. They are anxious 
and willing to use the best if they see that it satis- 
fies the thought they wish to express better than 
that which they knew. The secret of successful 
singing in camp is the ability to have spontane- 
ously done what has been carefully planned before. 

“Not to speak of the work done in the more 


organized music activities would be a great omis- 
sion. In many camps there are glee clubs, choirs, 
orchestras, bands, ukulele clubs. In some camps 
opportunities are afforded for practice on instru- 
ments. In most camps there are opportunities for 
quiet listening either to victrolas, or to singing and 
plaving by outsiders, or those of their own num- 
bers who are performers. Mrs. Charlotte Gulick 
believes that appreciation can be taught in a camp 
by exposure to music more easily than in any other 
place. It is true the girls will listen indefinitely 
while they sit out under the trees. She advocates 
music after the campers get into bed. Ina radio 
talk this spring she said, ‘not only is the ear 
cultivated by the music but a feeling floats out and, 
as it were, permeates the atmosphere so that harsh 
sounds are unpleasant, voices become subdued, 
screeching is not heard.’ 

“It would be impossible to list for you all the 
times and occasions for which music is used but 
could you spend only one day in a camp you would 
soon feel the happiness, the buoyancy, the welding 
together of the family, and should you ask your 
director you would probably be told that music 
was the secret. Because they recognize its great 
force, they are seeking music leaders who can fill 
the life of the girls and boys with music. 

“Ts it not again offering us an opportunity and 
privilege as well as putting upon us a responsibil- 
ity? Camp directors see the value of music and 
want in the lives of the boys and girls entrusted 
to them such music as will best satisfy the needs 
of those boys and girls that they may live to the 
fullest and get from life the greatest joy and 
pleasure.” 

Miss Bivins quoted the following statements 
formulated by Professor Elbert K. Fretwell of 
Teachers College: 

1. Every camper shall be “exposed” to a leader, 
competent technically, who has a real love, a real 
enthusiasm for music and enjoys getting to enjoy it. 

2. Every camper shall have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to listen to music within the upper level of 
his enjoyment and comprehension under such con- 
ditions and with such guidance that it may reveal 
to him a higher type of enjoyment. 

3. Every camper shall have an opportunity to 
join in singing worth while songs—folk songs, old 
songs that have lived, camp songs—under a capa- 
ble leader who has imagination and uses it. 

4. Every camper shall have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to create music, to adapt music—to celebrate 
happenings, grave or gay, simple or grand, that 
occur in camp life. 
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5. Some campers, shall have a favorable 
opportunity to lead their fellows in singing. 


0, Every Camper s . favorable Oppor- 


tunity to express hin in rhythmic activitv— 
folk dances, singing mes, pantomime 

7. Every camper | right to live in an at- 
mosphere where mu | part of everything he 
does, where there is rhythm in life and where this 
rhythm frequently and informally, as well as for- 
mally, expresses itself 1n musi 

Ss very campel s] ive a fave rable Oppor- 
tunity to gain some understanding of why music 
is an essential part of every day life and especially 
of camp life. 

“These are merely indicative of the importance 
put upon music by one other than a music educa- 


tor. If, however, educators outside the music field 
feel so keenly the necessity for music in the lives 


of children alwavs, not only in the schools but in 


life outside of the scl must we not heed their 
pointing of the way at be unmindful or unin- 
terested in the open path to which they are 


leading :”’ 


DEPARTMENT PROVIDES 


Art and the Recreation 
Department 


\What are you doing to promote sketching and 
art work through your recreation department ? 

Miss Jessie Talmage, director of Art, Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan, tells what 
is being done in that city to stress this art develop- 
ment. 

“For those who are interested in the visual arts 
there 1s a class conducted at the Institute of Arts 
every Friday evening from 7:30 to 9:30. There 
are four classes,—a beginners’, an advanced class, 
free hand perspective and a class for children. 
The students are men and women of a!l ages, from 
all kinds of positions, factory men, draughtsmen, 
sign painters, teachers, housewives. We even at- 
tract young flappers and hold them, too! 

“In the beginners’ class, the first steps in char- 
coal drawing are taught. We work for proportion, 


tone and representation. In the advanced class 
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there is a line model and draughtsmanship is the 
eoal 

‘At the beginning of a term a program 1s 
planned for each month and the poses are related 
to the object in mind, such as Christmas cards 
posters illustrating industrial Detroit, portraiture 
stvle drawings, which are furnished by the retail 
stores, illustrations of stories or sentences and 
some study of anatomy, flower study in colored 
chalks and action poses. 

‘The progress made is astounding when it is 

realized that only two hours once a week consti*ute 
the time devoted to the study. The free hand per- 
spective explains itself—furniture is drawn and 
compositions of doorways and furniture are made 
to show the application of the lessons to prac- 
tical problems. 
\s the class became better known, the increas- 
number of children brought by mothers, fath 
ers, and especially by school teachers, became a 
problem to the teachers of the adult classes. Great 
determination to stay when it was decided advis- 
able to exclude children, led to the procuring of an 
other teacher for youngsters only. This class is 
very fine work and fairly bubbles over with 
enthusiasm. 

“Exhibits of this work are held annually in May 
or June and during Art Week. 

“During the summer, an outdoor sketch class is 
conducted for six week ends on a farm about 
fifteen miles out of Detroit. A well known artist 
instructs. Plens for a class of this kind are now 
heing made for the coming summer. 

‘The Detroit Art Club, under the supervision of 
the Department, was given rooms in the adminis- 
tration building. Here sketch classes, exhibits, 
plays and social programs were conducted. Out of 
the 
were given a fresh start. Through mutual under- 


sketch class and the Art Club many young men 


standing and the opportunity to express them- 
selves, vocations were changed, night school classes 
and academies were attended. Tax payers may in- 
deed feel a thrill to know that prosaic tax money 
does not all go into sewers and traffic semaphores, 
but does help in making opportunities possible for 
young people desiring this cultural outlet but lack- 
ing the means to satisfy it. 

“A poster class for nurses from the Board of 
Health met during the winter. Posters to remind 
children to drink milk, eat apples, carrots and string 
beans and breathe fresh air were made. 

“Within the department the artists employed 
are responsible for the handcrafts for children and 
adults taught in ninety centers. All costumes used 


in plays and pageants are designed by the director 
of art, furniture is bought and designed for com- 
munity centers, decorations and hangings are made 
for our community houses and floats are planned 
for parades and help given local organizations in 
planning exhibits and conferences.” 


Bath Houses as Recreation 
Centers 


Cleveland has seven municipal bath houses oper 
ating under the Division of Recreation, Depart 
ment of Parks and Property. All are open from 
nine a.m, until nine p. m., except on evenings when 
pecial activities are planned. The public has free 
use of the showers ; those who do not wish to pro 
vide their own soap and towels may secure them by 
paving 3c, 

The interesting feature of the bath houses is the 
fact that they provide also social center facilities 
and activities. Of the seven bath houses 

3 have Assembly Rooms 


+ have Gymnasiums 


t 


have Swimming Pools 


wn bo 


have Tuberculosis and Babies’ clinics 
1 has a Branch Library 
All have shower baths. 

Uses to which the facilities are put include the 
following: orchestra, operetta and dramatic re- 
hearsals, basket ball and soccer games, rifle and 
revolver practice, gymnastic classes, citizenship 


classes, Boy Scout meetings, dancing, branch 























“AND THE THOUGHTS OF YoutH. ARE LONG, 
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library service, boxing matches, musicales, card 
parties, banquets and many similar activities. 

In the spring of 1925 a plan similar to that used 
in judging the parks and their maintenance was 
adopted for the bath houses. A committee com- 
posed of Miss Charlotte Rumbold, Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. Helen Green, 
Member of the City Council, and Dr. E. A. Peter- 
son, Director of the Cuyahoga County Public 
Health Association, made a careful examination of 
all bath houses rating all conditions on a percentage 
basis as follows: 

(a)—Condition in which front and grounds 
ee rE eee 15% 
(b)—Condition of showers, pools and lockers.30% 
(c)—Condition of windows and lights... .. 10% 
(d)—Condition of halls, stairways, floors, 
walls, doors, etc. 
(e)—Condition of basement and boiler rooms.10% 

An award of a silk flag was presented to Julius 

Kemeny, Superintendent of Clark Bath House, 


Pl 


who received the highest rating of 93%. 


The Palisades Interstate 
Park 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners of the Palisades Interstate Park for 
1925 shows a remarkable development in the use 
of the park for the recreation purposes. 

When the Commission took up its work in 1900 
the Palisades were practically unknown in an in- 
timate way and rarely visited. “As the blasting 
ceased,” states the report, “and as the Commission 
gradually acquired the property, the people from 
New York ‘and New Jersey began to enjoy the re- 
gion. A few campers pitched their tents and here 
and there were seen small parties of picknickers. 
During the summer of 1905, the Commission is- 
sued twenty-five camping permits. From this 
small beginning the camping feature of the Park 
increased until the year 1909 approximately 1,000 
permits were issued.”’ 

Each vear the camping facilities have grown 
until today in Harriman State Park there are 82 
standard camp plants superbly situated, represent- 
ing an investment of upwards of $500,000 and 
having a daily capacity in excess of 7000 camp- 
ers at one time, with transportation costs and 
board and lodging expense to the individual camper 
reduced to a minimum. The camps in the Park 
every year hold out to approximately forty thou- 


sand people “an invitation to the vast open spaces 
so near the city as to make it seem that a gracious 
Providence all these years has been reserving these 
lands for this particular purpose.” 

The nucleus of this great project of Harriman 
Park was the gift of approximately 10,000 acres of 
land in the Ramapo Mountains and the sum of 
$1,000,000 for the development thereof by Mrs. 
Mary W. Harriman in memory of her husband. 
To this gift the Commission has added by pur- 
chase more than 20,000 acres. 

The remarkable development of the Palisades 
Interstate Park has been made possible by private 
contribution and public appropriations. Up to 
September 30, 1925, the Commissioners have re- 
ceived from private sources in cash and in the 
value of lands donated almost $8,000,000. Simi- 
larly the people of New York and New Jersey and 
their representatives in Legislature have made 
effective responses to the needs of the park and 
the Commissioners have received from the two 
states in cash and in value of lands transferred to 
the park almost $10,000,000. 





What Is the Most Interest- 
ing Thing You Know 
About Play for 
Grown-Ups? 


Under this caption The Survey announces its 
second quarterly contest under the Harmon awards 
—a competition which will be of especial interest 
to recreation workers. Three prizes of $250, $100, 
and $50 are offered by the Harmon Foundation 
for the best papers on the subject of play for 
adults. The winning papers will be published in 
The Survey and in collaborating newspapers. 


The Conditions 


Manuscripts must be not less than 1,000 nor 
more than 2,500 words in length, typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper. 

Delivery must be made not later than noon of 
September 30, 1926. 

Address to Jury, Harmon-Survey Award 3, care 
of The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 

Identification must be by means of a pen-name 
signed to the manuscript, with an accompanying 
plain, sealed envelope having on the outside the 
pen-name, and on the inside both pen-name and 
the real name and address of the author. 











DRAMA IN 


Drama in the Church 


Interest in drama in the Church has become so 
universal that religious and other organizations 
are working to put in the hands of the community 
the best available material for the building up of 
religious drama. Institutes are being conducted 
for the purpose of training dramatic leaders and 
contests are encouraging the writing of religious 
plays which are contributing to and enriching the 
available supply of material. The following plays 
have been selected from more complete lists issued 
by organizations keenly interested in the move- 
ment. These organizations will gladly give addi- 
tional information upon request. 

BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Jelizabeta: Maid in America by Anna Canada Swain. 
written for the World Wide Guild. 8 speaking parts, 6 
girls for folk dance. Based on the theme “The Slavs in 
\merica.” Baptist Board of Education, price 20¢. (ad- 
dress above) 

The Pill Bottle by Margaret T. Applegarth. 24 char- 
acters. Simple scenery, elaborate costumes. Hymns. 
One act, 4 scenes. Presents the need for medical mis- 
sionaries in India. Runs about 1% hours. Baptist Board 

f Education, price 20¢. (address above) 

Dramatic Missionary Sketches on Japan by Daisy Earle 
Fish. Contains the following: Winning Japan—1l1 or 
more characters; Interesting Aunt Sally—an impersona- 


tion: Inasmuch—a contrast with 8 or more characters; 
\ Wayside Sign—9 characters; The Collector—4 char- 
acters; Asahi, a Japanese Pollyanna,—5 characters. Bap- 


Board of Education, price 25¢. (address above) 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Two i ers by Bertha Cooper Fraser. 8 characters 
Time about 45 minutes. A missionary drama in which a 


nissionary’s daughter decides to become a missionary. 
Board of Foreign Missions, price 10¢. (address above) 
Two Americas by Bertha Cooper Fraser. 6 characters. 


\ missionary drama in four scenes. Board of Foreign 
Missions, price 10¢. (address above) 

Service of World Fellowship by Eleanor Stanley 
White \ pageant of World Fellowship. 19 characters 
| extras. Board of Foreign Missions, price 8¢. (ad- 


1 
dress above) 


1 
allt 


Arithmetic by Charlotte Forter Hiltner. 
10 characters. 4 scenes. Board of Foreign Missions, 
price 10¢. (address above) 

A Dream with a Mission by Mrs. Thaxter. 9 females. 
\ startling dream is the means of converting an uninter- 
ested woman in missions. Runs about 45 minutes. 
Board of Foreign Missions, price 10¢. (address above) 

BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS OF THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

The Impersonation of “Cindy's Chance” by Christine 
Kunz 11 characters. Four scenes. Runs about 25 
minutes. Shows the effort of one mountain girl to enter 
a mission school. Board of National Missions, price 25¢ 
(address above) 

Uncle Sam's Foundlinas by E. D. Cockrell. 17 char- 
acters A sketch designed to show how “Uncle Sam’s” 
schools do not reach our exceptional populations. Runs 
about 20 minutes. Board of National Missions, price 10¢. 


(address above) 
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The Monday Morning Clinic at the San Juan Hospital 
by Caroline Maiwell Lee. 10 characters and many ex- 
tras. Runs about 20 minutes. Demonstration of actual 
experiences at the Presbyterian hospital. Board of Na- 
tional Missions, price 20¢. (address above) 

America Grows Up by Helen Willcox. 35 or more 
characters. The new National Missions pageant in four 
episodes. May be shortened if desired by omission of 
episode. Runs about one hour and a quarter. Board of 
National Missions, price 25¢. (address above) 

Mother Goose Village Missionary Meeting. 11. char- 
acters. A charming little play for children running about 
20 minutes. Board of National Missions, price 10¢. 
(address above) 


THE COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS DRAMA OF 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Religious Dramas, Volume 11. Contains the ten best 
plays for amateurs written in the past year, including 
The Shepherds, The Quest Divine (1925 prize religious 
play), St. Claudia (1924 prize play), Whither Goest 
Thou, At the Gate Beautiful, Barrabas and four others. 

The Century Company, price $3.00. 

A Sinner Beloved by Phillips E. Osgood. A morality 
play in one act. 6 men, 3 women, 3 children, extras. 
Simple costumes, fairly elaborate scenery. Runs about 
50 minutes. Suitable for experienced groups. Privately 
printed, consult author at St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Royalty. 

The Rock by Mary Hamlin. A character study ot 
Simon Peter. 6 men, 5 women. Three acts and four 
scenes. Simple scenery and fairly elaborate costumes 
Runs 134 hours. Pilgrim Press, price 50¢. Royalty for 
professional groups. 

Friends of Jesus. Dramatizations from the New Testa 
ment by Lydia M. Glover. A collection of short plays 
dealing with Mary and Martha, the woman of Samaria, 
the Widow who cast in two mites into the treasury, John 
the Beloved Disciple, Simon of Cyrene, and Peter the 


Apostle. The plays run from 30 to 35 minutes. Abing 
don Press, price 75¢. 

Herald of the Restoration by Helen Galleher iF 
Fearless Men. Dramatization of the Prophets. 13 men, 
t woman, 5 others. 20-30 minutes. Abingdon Press 


price 35¢, 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


<1 Pageant of Pilgrims by Esther Willard Bates. An 
impressive pageant of the Pilgrim's story which has been 
presented with fine effect in many communities 
Press, price 75¢. 

Ruth the Leyal (superseding Ruth the Loving). A 
Biblical drama by Charles A. Boyd. 19 characters, four 
acts, costumes and scenery simple. Pilgrim Press, 15¢ 

A Legend of the Graal by Rev. Douglass Horton. To 
be played or read at Easter time. This appealing little 
drama brings to us a lesson in helpfulness and child-lik 
faith. Pilgrim Press, price 30¢. 

“The Good American”, a Rally Day pageant. Pilgrim 
Press, price 6¢. 

Children’s Week Plays and Programs compiled by 
Frances Weld Danielson. A collection of playlets, pro- 
grams and appropriate music for Children’s week.  Pil- 
grim Press, price 35¢. 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


Pilgrim 


Sacrifice by Lawrence I. MacQueen. A play in one act 
with four characters, all boys. Based on the story of 
Abraham and Isaac at Mt. Moriah. Found in The 
Drama, March, 1921. Price 25¢. 

Star in the East by Anna J. Harnwell. 9 men, 4 wo- 
men, attendants. Drama League prize plav dealing with 
the story of Esther. Very dramatic and effective in pro- 
duction. Samuel French, price 35¢. 

The Sin of Ahab by Anna J. Harnwell. 5 men, 1 wo- 
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man. Qne-act play dealing with the story of Naboth’s 


vineyard. Geo. H. Doran ¢ price 50¢ 

The Child Moses by Lily Leaman. 14 characters.- An 
excellent, simple and effective little play with simple cos- 
tumes and scenery. Penn Publishing Co., price 25¢ 


DRAMATIC PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
» | ee A 


600 Lexington A New York City 

The Jongleur’s St by Frederica Le F. Bellamy. 3 
principal characters, 14-extra for tableaux 10 tableaux 
lasting about 45 minutes \ dramatic presentation of 
church pageantry from the tenth to the twentieth century. 
It may be produced either simply if desired elabo- 
rately. Indoors or outdoors. Woman's Press, price 50¢. 

The Tree of Life y Esther Willard Bates. 18 or 
more characters, 1 scene \n Easter pageant of unusual 
beauty. If a larger cast is desired, additional characters 
may be added to the groups and choruses. In the final 
episode the bare cross become 1 living green tree as the 
palm branches carried by the characters are placed on it. 
Woman's Press, price 75¢ Royalty $5.00 

The Prodigal Son and the Beginning f the Church 
by Ava Knowles. Two pageants. The first one uses 10 
characters 6 scenes The second requires 20 principal 
characters, buyers, children, people of Jerusalem. The 
Prodigal Son is a dramatic presentation of the parable, 
from the first restless yearnings df the prodigal to the 
final rebuke to the elder brother, making clear the lesson 
to be taught by setting the characters vividly before us. 

The Beginning of the Church dramatizes the early days 
of the Church, the message to the disciples, the message 
in the market place, the message in the home, and the 


school and finally the appointing of a place where the 
message might be taught to all people—the beginning of 
the church. Woman's Press, price 50¢. 

There Is a Lad Here by Bella MacDiarmid Ritchy. 6 
principal characters. 3 acts, 5 scenes An unusually 
beautiful and effective religious play. The theme centers 
about the lad with the loaves and fishes whom we see 
both before the day when Christ used his offering and 
afterwards. Through his life and that of his family we 
see reflected the happenings of the gospel story and its 
influence on their lives. Very simple, not difficult to 
produce and most lovely. Woman's Press, price 50¢ 


EWISH WELFARE BOARD 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 


His Children by Rufus Learsi. Awarded first prize in 
nation-wide contest. One act play, 4 men, 1 woman. The 
central theme of the play is based on the chasm between 
the older and younger generations and is a study of the 
estrangement between a stern but loving Orthodox Jew 
and his children, and their realization, after his death. of 
lis inner characters. Jewish Welfare Board, price 254. 
(address above) 

Who Built the Suecah by S. S. Grossman. Two scenes, 
6 men, 4 women. A modern Succoth playlet with con- 
siderable humor. Runs about 45 minutes. Especially 
adapted to juniors and intermediates. Bureau of Jewish 
Education, price 25¢. 

What's To-Night? by S. S. Grossman. Two act com- 
edy with interesting characters. 3 men, 5 women. Amus- 
ing dialogue and action. To be used on “Chanukah.” 
Easily staged and produced, and suitable for juniors and 
intermediates. Young Judea, price 25¢, 

The Crumb Conspiracy by Samuel S. Grossman in 
“Passover Festival Book”. 9 men, extras. A fantastic 
comedy of the Passover Seder, in rhyme, ingeniously 
conceived and prepared for staging. Simple setting. 
Acting time about 30 minutes. Suitable for juniors and 
intermediates. Bureau of Jewish Education, price 50¢. 

Casting of Lots by Abraham Burstein. One act com- 
edy with a serious strain. 7 men, 4 women. Skilfully 
introduces all the important elements of the Purim story. 
One simple modern setting. Costuming simple. Runs 
about 20 minutes. Suitable for intermediates. Bloch 
Publishing Co., price 25¢ 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Janey by Mrs. Gurnsey Walker. <A sketch in two acts. 
5 characters. Shows the transformation of a mountain 
girl under the influence of a Christian school. Abingdon 
Press, price 20¢ 

Plum Blossoms and Other Plays by Elisabeth Edland 
For intermediate and older junior groups. 7 female char- 
acters. An impressive play telling how the brave little 
Japanese maid, Lotus Bud, took up the work of her sister 
who lost her life endeavoring to save a group of children 
during the great earthquake. Book also contains “A New 
Star of the East”, a pageant of China, “The Madonna's 
Picture”, a Japanese play, “The Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins” and “The Fool's Story”. Abingdon Press, price 35¢ 

The Rich Young Man by Sara Kingsbury. A play in 
three acts. The play is placed within the period of the 
ministry of Jesus and has its setting in the garden of the 
rich young man at Jerusalem. Abingdon Press, price 50¢ 

Dinah, Queen of the Berbers by Clarice Vallette Me- 
Cauley. 11 characters and others. Drama in three acts, 
of great historical and religious significance. Abingdon 
Press, price 50¢. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

No Lantern for Wu Lee by Helen Murphy. 16 speak 
ing parts and extras. Runs about one hour. A play of 
unusual charm for boys and girls. Shows the influence 
of a missionary doctor in breaking down prejudice 
Missionary Education Movement, price 25¢. (address 
above ) 

Alice through the Postal Card by Anita B. Ferris. 18 
characters. A play for juniors, showing what happened 
to Alice when she stepped through a postal card door into 
Japan. Runs about 30 minutes. Missionary Education 
Movement, price 15¢. (address above) 

The Betrothal of Mai Tsung by Kyung Shien Sung 
and Vida R. Sutton. 15 characters. A charming love 
story of a Chinese boy and girl who become Christians, 
attend college in America, and object to the old Chinese 
betrothal customs. There is trouble, but a solution is 
found, and everybody is happy. Runs about one hour. 
Missionary Education Movement, price 25¢. (address 
above ) 

Larola by Helen M. Willcox. 8 characters. A one act 
play telling the story of a Hindu woman condemned to 
widowhood upon her husband’s conversion to Christianity. 
Blank verse. Runs 50 minutes. Missionary Education 
Moveinent, price 25¢. (address above) 

Followers of the Star by Anita B. Ferris. A new India 
pageant of great strength and beauty. 21 men and 22 
women. Six episodes. May be given separately. Simple 
in requirements. Full of dramatic possibilities. Runs 
about 1% hours. Missionary Education Movement, price 
35¢. (address above) 

PARISH ACTIVITIES SERVICE 
Effingham, Illinois 

Amateur Play Finding Service: To help directors of 
dramatic clubs find out whether plays with which they 
are not acquainted are suitable for their club, loans out 
ten to twenty plays for a month’s reading examination. 
The fee for this service is primarily for the subscribers 
to the Parish Activities Service but they will accommo- 
date as many others as their facilities allow. 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 

TION OF AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Six Bible Plays by Mabel Hobbs and Helen Miles. 
Collection of six simple plays baseedl on Old Testament 
stories. Beautifully illustrated with photographs of the 
characters in costume. Hebrew melodies appropriate to 
the plays are included. Dramatized especially for in- 
experienced directors. The Century Company, price $2.00. 

Life and a Children’s Garden by Annie Russell Marble. 
A very simple Children’s Day pageant especially adapted 
to Sunday School groups. Playground and Recreation 
Association, price 10¢. (address above) 
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J Easter plays and a list of Christmas plays suit- 
able IGF CHUPCH HROSEMISTION cidnsciecsccsseasess Free 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF THE CATHOLIC 

\MATEUR ART ASSOCIATES OF AMERICA 

1223 Loyola Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Inquiries concerning plays and pageants suitable for all 
Catholic organizations will be answered by the Service 
Department. 


ttalogue and Review of Plays by Cecelia Mary 
Young. The book contains over 1000 suggestions for 
plays and entertainments suitable for the Catholic schools, 
llege, parish, sodality, or drama circles. Full informa- 


tion and cross indexing on every subject pertaining to the 
amateur stage. Loyola University Press, price $3.25. 


\UNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT, REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE U. §. A. 


PUBLICATION AND SuNDAY ScHooL Boarp 
13 Schaff Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
imple pageants suitable for Sunday School 
by Catherine Atkinson Miller. 19 char- 
by Catherine Atkinson Miller. 21 characters 
il 1 extras ‘ 
I mise by Catherine Atkinson Miller, music by 
( farold Lowden. 16 characters, price 25¢ 
COSTUMES AND FLAGS 
(obtainable at a nominal rental) 
tment of Missionary Education of the Bap- 
Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
is an equipment of over 400 costumes and 200 flags of 
Mission Lands, from which selections may be made. 


Rental privileges extended to all denominations. 
! Service Commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
750 Rush Street, Chicago, IIll., has available cos- 


mes and flags representing many nations. 

P terian Board of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth 
\venue, New York has available costumes of the Far 
rast 

York Sunday School Commission, Inc., 416 
Latayette Street, New York, are the sole agents for 
fissot pictures and can also supply the Brown, Wilde, 
Union Bible and Union Press pictures. These may be 
ybtained at one and a half cents each, postage extra 
rl pictures are invaluable when costumes are designed 

1 made for a production. 

mina a Play bv Elizabeth B. Grimball and Rhea 
Wells. This invaluable book for producers and direc- 


s contains special chapters on costuming religious 
lrama. The Century Comnanvy. price $3.00 
BOOKS ON THEORY AND PRODUCTION 
Drama Religious Service hv Martha Candler. The 
Century Company, price $3.00 
Drama in Education by Grace Sloan Overton. The Cen- 
tury Company, price $2.50 
e Study through Educational Dramatics bv Helen L 
Willcox. The Abingdon Press, price $1.00 
The Production of Religious Drama, A Primer prepared 
by the Commission on Church Pageantry and Drama. 
The Book Store, price 50¢. 
Drama as a Factor in Social Education bv Mary M. Rus- 
sell. George H. Doran Co., price $1.50 
Dramatization in the Church School by Elizabeth Erwin 
Miller. University of Chicago Press, price $1.25 
The Art of Producing Pageants by Esther Willard Bates. 
Walter Baker & Co., price $1.75. 
ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 
\bingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Baker, Walter & Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bloch Publishing Co., 26 East 22nd Street, New York 
City 
The Book Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Bureau of Jewish Education, 140 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 
The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Doran, Geo. H., 244 Madison Avenue, New York 


The Drama, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


French, Samuel, 25 West 45th Street, New York 

Loyola University Press, 3441 N. Ashland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Penn Publishing Co., Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

University of Chicago Press, 58th Street and Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 

Young Judea, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 





An Appreciation 
By JAmeEs E. RoGers 
Lee's Play in Education Rediscovered 


It is a real thrill to rediscover a great book. 
Especially, when that book is full of nuggets in 
principles and facts essential to your profession. 
Many years ago I read our president’s masterpiece 
carefully and felt it was our Bible and used 
it constantly as a text. Since then I have glanced 
through it occasionally and used it at our national 
recreation training schools. I felt sure I knew 
the wisdom and significance of this mine of in- 
spiration, suggestion and philosophy. But re- 
cently at the Chicago Normal College, where | 
have used it as a text book with three classes, as 
I have carefully and thoroughly read and re-read 
chapters and studied words and sentences, I have 
realized the full worth of the book. 

It is a great book. It is complete. It is mod- 
ern—one is almost tempted to say Mr. Lee has 
said all we are saying or shall say. It will endure 
all time because it is so fundamentally an inter- 
pretation of human nature. It should be studied 
and not merely read. What impressed me most 
is the fact that those who are asking us to check 
recreation in its relation to character, behavior 
and conduct will find that Lee has given us the 
answer. He is scientific, he is a psychologist, not 
in an academic sense but in a human sense. He 
is a philosopher. His observations, his illustra- 
tions, his stories, his anecdotes, his experiences are 
all written from life. The book is humorously 
written with insight and patience. 

I would suggest to all veterans who are search- 
ing for new theories for play and new interpreta- 
tions of values and objectives, that they carefully 
and thoroughly study Mr. Lee. The soundness, 
thoroughness and completeness of his magnus 
opus will be a revelation. I had read him many 
times but it was only when I studied him care- 
fully that I realized he was modern. He answers 
many of the riddles we are now asking. 














Instructors at the National Recreation 


School 


An unusual group of 
bled to help in the National 
training to be opened in 


instructors is being assem- 
Recreation School for 
professional graduate 
New York City this vear 
Professor Elmer Berry, 
with Springfield Y. M. ( 
the staff of the Associati 


forme rly associated 
\. College, has joined 
m and will give full time 
this year to the National Recreation School train- 
ing students in games, athletics, social recreation 
and other subjects. 


Dr. Joseph Lee, President of the Playground 


and Recreation Associatio1 \merica and author 
of Play in Education and George E. John- 


Education, Harvard Uni- 
Nature of Man and 


son, Graduate School of 
versity, will teach the courss 
Function of Play. 

Professor Peter W. Dykema, long associated 
with the community music movement in America 
and now professor of Music Education, Columbia 
University, will give the course in Community 
Music running throughout the year. 

Professor Alfred G. Arvold, of Fargo, North 
Dakota, founder of the Little Country Theatre, 
will give a course in Community Drama. Others 
who will help on Community Drama include Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hines Hanley, Drama Organizer, P. R. 


A. A.; Mabel Foote Hobl 


Service, P. R. A. A. 


Community Drama 


Dr. William G. Vinal, scientist, naturalist, 
author, camp director and pr fessor at New York 
State College oft Forestry, ill give a course in 


Nature Study. 


Handcraft instruction will be given by repre- 


sentatives from the training and service depart- 


ments of the Dennison Manufacturing Company 


and others. 
Dr. P. Furfey, of Washington, D. C., who has 


given special thought to the relationship of char- 


acter and recreation, will lead a series of discus- 


sions on Character Building Problems. 


Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, will discuss in a series of lectures 
City Government Problems Related to Recreation. 
Madeline Stevens, Director, School of Play and 
Education, will give a course in Folk Dancing. 
R. K. 
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Atkinson of the Boys’ Club Federa- 


tion will cover the topic Play in Institutions. 

Among the local executives in the recreation 
field who have thus far agreed to help on the 
faculty are the following: 

Dr. William Burdick, Director, Playground 
Athletic League, Baltimore; J. B. Nash, formerly 
Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Charles English, Supervisor of Recreation, 
Board of Education, Chicago; Eva Whiting 
White, Director, Community Service, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Anne Carroll Moore, Supervisor of Work with 
Children, New York Public Library, will have 
charge of a series of discussions on reading as a 
recreational activity. 

Helen Barrett Smith, Executive Secretary, New 
York Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, will discuss 
children’s gardens as an activity in the community 
recreation program. 

Lynn Rohrbough, Director, Social Recreation 
Union, Chicago, will lead discussions on how rec- 
reation workers can help churches plan their rec- 
reation. 

A number of others from the local field are to 
be added. 

Members of the field and headquarters staff of 
the P. R. A. A. who will be available to help in 
the training of the students at the National Recre- 
ation School include: 

Dickie, George D. Butler, Abbie 
Condit, Ernest T. Attwell, T. E. 
Smith Wallace, S. Wales Dixon, John Bradford, 


Weaver W. Pangburn. 
> 


George E. 


Rivers, Roy 


Leaders in other movements closely allied to 
the field of community recreation are being se- 
cured as special lecturers. This will enable stu- 
dents to learn first hand about organizations with 
which they will later have relationship. 

The fifty students selected will be required to 
take the full course. In addition to the class room 
work from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. daily twelve hours 
of field work per week will be required. 

A few more places for students are available. 
Those interested should communicate at once with 
T. E. Rivers, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Question Box 


C) ie STLON 


Next month I have to give a paper on Com- 
munity Music before our Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Can you give me any suggestions for the 
paper as to how to develop Communiiy Music in 
the town, either through a Community Chorus or 
otherwise? There are a few good musicians in 
the town but the rank and file of the people are 
not enthusiastic for better music. How can we 
arouse interest for better Community Music aad 
make it a success? We have tried to organize a 
Community Chorus at our Community Christmas 
trees, but it has not been very successful. We 
have a band that gives weekly concerts during the 
summer months. These are well attended: but 
when we try for a chorus of voices we do not seem 
hus far to make a success of it. Any suggestions 


1e will be appreciated. 


The success or failure of any mass movement 
depends largely on the leadership. The director 
of the Community Chorus should be a person of 
personality and magnetism. He should be sup- 
ported by a committee of influential persons, 
representative of various groups, interested in 
the project and able to devote time to it. There 
is no better musical activity with which to launch 
a Community Music Program than with Com- 
munity Singing. The movement might be started 
by two or three demonstration “sings” in connec- 
tion with your weekly band concerts. ‘These sings 
ould be under the leadership of the best song 
eader available. 


thus been introduced, a meeting should be organ- 


When ensemble singing has 


] ' iaicall 
ed spe ncally 


as a Community Sing. This oc- 
asion should be given publicity in the news- 
papers. Such publicity should consist of articles 
riving current experiences of other cities, en- 
dorsements by leading authorities and other in- 
formation of this type. At this meeting or “sing,” 
a definite program should be planned, a name for 
he organization selected and the details of organ- 
ization completed. Through the training of vol- 
unteer song leaders this Association will gradually 


’ 


extend its activities to small “sings” in churches, 


clubs, factories, stores. In these various “sing 
units” there are likely to be those who will wish 


some higher musical objective. Such people will 


form the nucleus of a Community Chorus. This 
chorus should be under the guidance and direction 
With such a 
foundation and continued efficient leadership, the 


of the city’s best choral director. 


possibilities for Community Music developments 
are without bounds. 


Ouestion 

What is the best method of organizing a Com- 
munity Drama Committee ? 
Answer 

Select a chairman prominent in the community, 
interested in the drama, able to get people to work, 
acquainted with most of the leaders in community 
activities, and known for his or her ability to put 
through anything he or she undertakes. Get from 
the dramatic clubs or groups accustomed to put- 
ting on plays their best leader to serve on the com- 
mittee, then choose from these a Committee of 
Programs, Membership, Business, Publicity and 
Production. The procedure then is much the 
same as that given for Dramatic Clubs, except 
that the meetings of the entire committee will not 
be oftener than twice a season, or on call. The 
sub-committees will conduct the activities, and 
each unit will be independent and self-directing. 
One large production by all the units should be 
given once a year, as: A pageant, festival, carni- 
val, Christmas celebration, Hallowe’en celebra- 
tion, drama festival, folk story festival, patriotic 
celebration, or a notable play indoors or outdoors 
should be presented. 


Character Education 
Through Physical 
Training 
Physical training by means of games is a me- 
dium for lessons in gentlemanly, honorable sports- 
manship. To win honorably, to lose graciously, 
to cooperate generously—in a word, to “play the 
game’—has made men out of selfish whining 
cowards. No subject offers a better chance to 
practice good character under conditions which 
closely approximate those that will later be en- 
countered in adult life. The school system that 
is not making its physical education program a 
strong factor in the development of sound char- 
acter is missing a great opportunity.—/rom 
Fourth Yearbook, Department of Superintend- 

ence, National Education Association. 
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At the Conventions 


“Basic Principles in Settlement Work” was the 
main subject of discussion at the Fifteenth Con- 
ference of the National Federation of Settlements, 
held in Cleveland, May 23-26th, 1926. Music and 
dramatics, the fostering of the creative arts and of 
cultural expression were emphasized as_ basic, 
though other fundamentals necessary to effective 
settlement work were discussed. General sessions 
were held, but at round table discussions, luncheon 
and dinner conferences were threshed out the 


problems considered by the settlement workers of 
chief importance to their program. 

An interesting feature of the conference was 
the birthday dinner held on the final evening of 
the conference when Miss Jane Addams presided 
and George A. Bellamy, of Hiram House, Cleve- 


land, and Dr. John L. Elliott, of Hudson Guild, 


New York, told of some of the developments in 


1 


the settlement field during the past thirty years. 


An interesting and stimulating section of the 
printed program was that devoted to “Goals for 
the Next Third of a Century,” in which settle- 
ment leaders stated what they believed should be 
the objectives of the movement. A few quotations 
follow : 

“In recreation we should offer those advantages 
which fit the cravings of the creative impulse and 
which give that inner resource which is one of 
the keys to individual power and happiness.” 

“The present complex condition of social life 
often results in the use of leisure time as an escape 
from rather than an opportunity for creative liv- 
ing.” 

“The social welfare program in the fields of 
health and recreation is the common property of 
all trained social workers and public servants. 
This program must now become thoroughly under- 
stood by the community at large.” 

The 53rd Annual Conference of the National 
Conference of Social Work, held at Cleveland, 
May 26th-June 2nd, was a meeting remarkable 
from the point of view of the number attending, 
the spirit which prevailed, the meetings and the 
content of the program, much of which was in- 
spirational as well as practical, emphasizing as it 
did the spiritual values of social work. 

At the meetings of the Division on Neighbor- 
hood and Community Life, of which Mrs. Eva 
Whiting White, General Director of Boston Com- 
munity Service, was Chairman, were discussed 
some of the problems of most immediate interest 
to recreation workers. Miss Mary E. McDowell, 


Commissioner of Public Welfare of Chicago, 
spoke on the subject, The Relation of Community 
Work to Family Life—Do Clubs and Community 
Centers Actively Interfere With Family Life or 
Do They Unite Families in a Common Experi- 
ence? Miss McDowell, in contrasting the experi- 
ences of today with those of fifty years ago, made 
a plea for the provision of play space and activities 
for the children of crowded cities where conges- 
tion makes it impossible for the present day child 
to lead a normal life. 

The Family as an Institution in Modern So- 
ciety—Its Biological and Cultural Responsibilities 
was presented by Father Kerby, Acting Director, 
National Catholic Service School. 


too, a splendid discussion of Leadership for Boys 


There was, 


by Brother Barnabas, well known to recreation 
workers, who stressed the importance of training 
and the bringing into the play movement only the 
highest type of workers. 

While the discussions having to do with the 
recreation movement were limited chiefly to the 
Neighborhood and Community Life Division, 
throughout the other sections there was recogni- 
tion of the value of play as a therapeutic agent 
and as a force in the prevention of delinquency. 





June 15-19 marked the dates of the first annual 
session of the Educational Recreational Institute, 
a “cooperative, productive fellowship of students 
and leaders interested in research as applied to 
the problem of the Christian use of leisure.”” The 
meeting was held in Chicago, the headquarters of 
the Institute. 

The Institute is a result of the affiliation of the 
Social Recreation Union, an organization of stu- 
dents doing research work in the field of church 
recreation and representatives of the Inter-de- 
nominational Students’ Conference. Among the 
general topics discussed at the meetings were: 
The Responsibility of the Church for Recreational 
Education, Standards for Recreational Programs, 
Comparative Values of Selected Recreational 
Activity, Qualifications for Training of Leaders 
and the Use of Music and Dramatic Art in Recrea- 
tional Education. 

In addition to the discussions there were demon- 
strations in musical and rhythmical games, craft 
work and ceremonials, group singing and direct- 
ing, drama, group games and storytelling. 





Gardner, Massachusetts, was the scene on June 
28, 29 and 30th of the Conference of Playground 
workers from a number of New England cities, 
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held under the auspices of the Playground and 
Recreation Association. Over ninety workers 
were present and subjects of very definite interest 
to them were discussed. Playground dramatics, 
folk games and dances, playground beautification, 
safety activities on the playground, music and its 
place in the program, evening recreation for adults, 
special days on the playground, handcraft, play- 
ground problems and how to meet them were a 
few of the topics presented. There were demon- 
strations of various kinds and some greatly en- 
joyed recreation for the delegates in the form of 
a swimming party, a dinner and an evening of 
fun. 





On June 25th at Oak Park, Illinois, the Super- 
intendents of Recreation and special assistants in 
the Illinois district met at a handcraft workshop 
for conference. Throughout the day instruction 
and practice were given in: 

Clay Modeling 

Tile Molding and Baking 

Cement and Concrete Modeling 

Batik Work 

Costume Making 

Toy Villages 

Posters 

Lanterns 

Bird Houses 

Leather Work 

Sand Craft 

Basketry 


fin and Wooden Toy Making 


Our Folks 


Halsey Thomas has recently been employed 
as vear-round director of recreation in Bedford, 
Indiana 

William F. 
Superintendent of Recreation in Berwyn, Illinois. 
James N. 
rector of Recreation in Oneida, New York. 


Piuderer, Jr., has been employed as 
Tilley has been employed as Di- 


Paul Lynch is now Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

George Bickford, who has been Superintendent 
of Recreation in Kenosha, Wisconsin, since 1922 
has gone to Lakewood, Ohio, to take charge of 
Lakewood’s newly organized year round recrea- 
tion system. 

Hoy Rogers, formerly Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, Knoxville, Tennessee, has been appointed 


Superintendent of Recreation in Mobile, Alabama. 
Arthur Genter has recently been employed as 
Director of Recreation in Pontiac, Michigan. 
Edith Laue, who has been until recently Super- 
intendent of Recreation in the Town of Bedtord 
and Village of Mt. Kisco, New York, has gone 
to Springfield, Illinois, to work with Arthur 
Noren, as Assistant Superintendent of Recreation, 
and to take charge of women’s and girls’ work. 
Ralph Carnes, of the West Chicago Park sys- 
tem, has recently been employed as Superintendent 
of Recreation in Kankakee, Illinois. 
Charles J. 
Assistant Secretary of Cincinnati Community 


Birt has given up his position as 


Service, to assume the position of Secretary of 
the Community Union, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Jay B. Nash has resigned as Superintendent of 
Recreation Department, Oakland, California, to 
become Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion at New York University. 
mer of 1926 Mr. Nash will have charge of the 
Recreation Training Courses at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

C. V. Munsey, formerly associated with E. B. 
DeGroot, South Park System, Chicago, has been 
employed as Superintendent of Recreation, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


During the sum- 


W. R. Hildebrand, who has for many years 
been associated with the South Park System and 
School Extension Recreation Service of Chicago, 
has been employed as Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion at Alhambra, California. 

Granville E. Thomas has succeeded George 
Hjelte as Superintendent of Recreation in Berke- 
ley, California. 

Ernest J. Brobst has succeeded A. C. Benton 
as Superintendent of Recreation in 
California. 


lameda, 


P. M. Kidney has been employed as Superin- 
tendent of Parks and Playgrounds in Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

R. H. Peters, formerly connected with the Ath- 
letic Department, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
has been employed as Director of Recreation in 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 





Magazines 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation Workers 
and Officials 
MAGAZINES 

American Childhood, June, 1926 


Building the Playground Program 
By Flora Wolfson 
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Child Welfare Magazine, April, 1926 The American City. May, 1926 
Handwork for Childre Organizing a City’s Play and Recreation Assets 
By Edward Yeoma1 By Jay B. Nash 
The Home and the Garde Country Advantages for City Dwellers 
By Louisa Yeomans King By Arthur A. Shurtleff 
Back Yard Play Equipment Athletic Facilities to Meet Modern Needs in Towns 
The Dramatic Element in Home Education or The and Cities 
Home and the Play Spirit By Gavin Hadden, C.E. 
By J. W. Faust Water-Front Improvements and Water Sports in an 
Child Welfare Magazine ine, 1926 English Borough 
Girls’ Athletics—Wise and Otherwise By E. 8 Goodacre 
By Lillian Schoedlet A Tourist Camp Operated as a Business Enterprise 
Street Playgrounds —El Paso, Texas 
Games to Play at Hom Bowling—The “Sport of Kings’ Comes to Portland 
The Woman's Press. April, 1926 Swimming Pool Sanitation 
Russia Plays the Gam«e A Game Which Teaches Highway Safety 
By Elizabeth Bredit Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. May, 1926 
Parks and Recreation. March-April, 192¢ Playground Swings 
For Practical Human Us« By Frank I. Solar 
3y Ethelbert Stewart Sierra Educational News. April, 1926 
Community Park in South Manchester, Connecticut Summer Playgrounds in California Cities 
A Playground at Newt Centre, Massachusetts By Charles H. Hunt 
Playgrounds Gaining in Beauty Hygeia. May, 1926 
The Grab Bag The Lost Art of Play 
A Community Music Wagon 3y James E. Rogers 
3y Oliver G. Pratt Nature Magazine. May, 1926 
A Children’s Civic Theatr Some Interesting Things to See in May 
By Bertha L. Il 3y E. Lawrence Palmer 
Seasonable Suggestio1 for Park and Playground Pittsburgh School Bulletin. May, 1926 
Purchasers Development of Public Recreation Facilities 
The American City. April, 1926 By W. C. Batchelor 
Arbor Day as an Occasion to Beautify Play Fields Mind and Body. June, 1926 
Swimming Pool Construction Early History ot Physical Education in the Public 
By W. C. Batchelor Schools of America 
Public Swimming a1 Wading Pools at Pontiac, By A. G. Kindervater 
Illinois The Honor ot a Sportsman—The Missouri Code 
By Wesley Bint By Henry S. Curtis 
\ Little City’s } Community Building—North Report of the Resolutions Committee of the National 
Bend, Oregon Conference on Outdoor Recreation 











MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Mitchell Betterbilt Playground Apparatus 
is built to stand the hardest of abuse. The 
MERRY-WHIRL is one of the most 
popular devices on the market. It accom- 
modates 50 children at one time. Safety, 
durability, neatness and attraction are 
combined in the Merry-Whirl, making it 
adaptable to the smallest and most timid 
of children. 


IWVrite for Complete Catalogue. 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1805 Forest Home Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Merry-Whirl 
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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 











it Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
| playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 





| dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 








| 

| Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
| | | cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
| 














combines with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 
‘‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, and does not stain the 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 


special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 





























The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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Climbing Structure 


The playground equipment 
without a fault 


More children per 1 
mum _— efficiency R 

quarreling. Ideal fo 

as directed exercise 


Mp fiat 


Playground Dept., Chicopee, Mass. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


American Physical Education Review. May, 1926 
Educational Aspects of Summer Camps 
By Dr. Dudley B. Reed 
A Basket Ball Drill 
By A. L. Strum 
Inter-School Athletics in the High School for the 
Benefit of the Individual 
By Henry S. Curtis 
Giant Volley Ball 
Outstanding Problems of Girls’ Athletics 
The Proposed School of Physical Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland 


PAMPHLETS 

Year Book of the International City Managers Associa- 
tion, The City Manager Magazine, March, 1926 

Year Book of the Playgrounds Community Service Com- 
mission—New Orleans, 1925 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Playgrounds of 
the City of Ottawa, 1925 

Annual Report of the Watertown Civic Union, 1918-1925 

Report of the Americanization Bureau, 1924-1925—Ser- 
vice Citizens of Delaware 

Oak Park, Illinois—Annual Report of the Playground 
Board, 1925 





Book Reviews 


YearBooK. New York State Public School Athletic As- 
sociation 1925-26 
Presented in a very attractive form the yearbook con- 
tains constitution and by-laws, records of the 1925 season, 
rules and reports telling an interesting story of athletic 
achievement in hundreds of communities throughout New 
York State. 


OrrFicrAL Base Batt Guipe, Spalding’s Athletic Library 
No. 100x, American Sports Publishing Company, 
New York. 35c 

In addition to National League, American League, 

Minor Series and World Series records and similar data, 

the Official Base Ball Guide contains revised rules for 

1926 with explanatory notes on the playing rules, a mar- 

ginal index and a series of “knotty problems.” 


Girts’ Ctuss A Manual for Leaders by Helen Ferris, 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
Price, $2.50 

This new edition of Miss Ferris’ well-known book on 
group work with girls under whatever auspices they may 
be banded together, will make a wide appeal. In addition 
to the practical suggestions on leadership, organization, 

program, classes and similar matters, the book has a 

definite contribution to make in showing how the group 

can be a constructive force both to the girl and to the 
community at large. There is an important chapter on 
relating the club to the every day life of the girl. Many 
helpful hints are to be found in chapters entitled: Little 

Things That Count and Keeping up Interest, where are 

discussed “loose ends” and problems which are so often 

overlooked. 


A Get-AcguaInTeD Party. Text and Music by Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake. Published by Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents 

This entertainment for children introduces about twenty 
characters: Mother Week and her seven daughters, and 
the friends of the daughters. The music is tuneful and 
has charm. No scenery is required, but it is necessary 
to have various properties such as wash tubs and wash 
board for Monday, shopping bags, feather dusters and 
similar articles. 


Please mention Tae PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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IMPROVED PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Drop a card today asking for our complete illustrated catalog. 


PATTERSON WILLIAM MFG. CO. San Jose, California 

















SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL $1.50 } 
A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors Per Year 

THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation Per Year 


Total $3.50 
These magazines taken together $2.60 


Send y 315 F hA 
Sehesviadinn to THE PLAYGROUND Neon You Cie 





























How to Pray tHE Harmonica At SicgHt. By Borrah pits, playgrounds and bathing beaches, football fields and 
Minevitcl Published by Carl Fischer, Inc., New other facilities. 
York City. Price, 30 cents 
In this booklet Mr. Minevitch, from his long experience, Tue CHILp, THE CLINIC AND THE Court. Published in 
es detailed and practical instructions for learning to co-operation with the Wieboldt Foundation by New 
i harmonica. The booklet has a Song Section in Republic, Inc., New York. The group of papers in 
hich directions are given for playing twenty well known this symposium on child life have been contributed 
mos ° ° by Jane Addams, Dr. William Healy, Dr. Helen T. 
Diagrams and illustrations add to the usefulness of the Wooley, Grace Abbott, Julia Lathrop, Julian Mack, 


Dr. Cabot, Judge Lindsey and other well known 
leaders. The discussions have been grouped under 


NK 


NIGHT LiGHTING FoR OuTpoor Sports. By O. F. Haas three main headings: (1) The Personality of the 
and H. M. Sharp. Bulletin No. 51, Engineering De- Child, (2) The Clinic and a Symposium on Funda- 
partment, National Lamp Works, General Electric mental Behavior, and (3) The Court. 

Company, Nela Park, Cleveland. The papers were given at the celebration of the twenty- 
Suggestions are offered in this pamphlet for the lighting fifth anniversary of the first Juvenile Court, held in Jan- 

f tennis courts, swimming pools, hockey rinks, volley uary, 1925. They afford, as Miss Addams, Chairman of 

hall courts, roque and croquet courts, horseshoe pitching the Anniversary Committee, points out, “a cross-section 
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Ask for 
Your 
Copy 


We'll Send it Free. This new booklet gives 
full information on how to start the game of 
horseshoe in your city; how to make interest 





grow if it is already started. 

Gives directions for organizing a_ club, 
duties of officers, program of suggested activi- 
ties, model constitution and by-laws, how to 
lay out, build and care for courts. Every Rec- 
reational Director and every Club President 
should have a copy 

Just drop a line to 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 
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of the present widespread study of youthful behavior 
under a great variety of social stimuli and of its biological 
and cultural sources.” 


A City PLANNING Primer. By G. E. Lommel and F. G. 
Bates, Bulletin No. 11, Engineering Extension Ser- 
vice, Lafayette, Indiana. Published by Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana 

In this pamphlet dealing with the elements of city plan- 
ning, directly applicable to Indiana conditions, will be 
found much information of interest to all cities. There 
are section on the Building of Cities, the Government and 

Planning of Cities, on Zoning and Street Systems, on 

Transportation and on Park and Recreation Facilities. 

Many illustrations showing bad conditions and contrasting 

desirable planning add to the value of the booklet. 


PLay’s THE THING. By Mary Davis and Annie E. Harris. 
Published by The Palmer Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Price, 60c 

This book contains a collection of about seventy-five 
fascinating and instructive games and devices for use in 
elementary grades in connection with geography, spelling, 
grammar and other subjects. Some are adaptations of old 
familiar games; many are original; all have been thor- 
oughly tried out in actual practice. There are dictionary 
games, spelling games, and geography, history, grammar 
and arithmetic games. 

Teachers will find in the book a helpful source of new 
ideas which will make learning more painless. 


GRADED GAMEs FOR RurAL ScuHoots. By Alfred E. Ross. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, 80c 

For the use of teachers in rural schools the author has 
selected almost one hundred games of low and high or- 
ganization and has classified them into quiet and active 
games according to grades one to eight inclusive. An 
effort has been made to arrange the games under each 
respective group with regard to the gradual progression 
in the matter of their organization so that as the pupil 
learns and plays them in their successive order he will 
unconsciously prepare himself for those of greater com- 
plexity and higher organization. 


An Exuipition Hanppook. Assembled by Randal! D. 
Warden. Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Price, $1.00 

This book contains special demonstrations illustrating 
features of the work in Physical Education in the Newark 

Public School which were given at the American Physi- 

cal Education Association convention May 12th to 15th at 

Newark, New Jersey. Among the drills and activities de- 

scribed and illustrated by diagrams are march drill, clog 

dance, Indian club drill, May time ensemble, a pantomime, 
jumping rope dance and others. 


TENNIS FOR Women. By Lou Eastwood Anderson. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, $1.60 

Because tennis has much to offer women “in providing 

a joyful, vitalizing and absorbing recreative activity” and 
in the development of grace of movement and carriage, 
Miss Anderson, of the University of Washington, has 
prepared this book which clarifies the technicalities of 
the game. In concise terms she described the game, the 
various plays, method of scoring, and gives information 
about match play. There is an interesting account of 
the history of tennis and twenty photographs showing 
positions and drills. 
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